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AN EXAMINATION OF THE THEORY OF THE 
OCCUPATION OF THE GREEK BACTRIA 

BY MITHRIDATES I 

B. N. Mukherjee 

Born within a few years of each other, the kingdom of the Arsacids 
and that of the Bactrian Greeks did not enjoy any lasting accord between 
themselves. According to Strabo, Arsaces fled away “from the enlarged 
power of Diodotus”, 1 the first monarch of the Bactrian Greeks. Justin in 
a way corroborates this statement by observing that Arsaces “raised a large 
army through fear of Seleucus and Thcodotus (i.e., Diodotus), 2 the king 
of the Bactrians”, 3 and that the first mentioned suzerain was “relieved 
of his fears by the death of Theodotus.” 4 

The other side of the picture—the success of the Imperial Parthians 
against the Bactrian Greeks—can be visualised also from Strabo’s accounts. 
This geographer refers in one place to the Parthian conquests from 
Eucratides of the satrapies of Aspiones and Turiva (crar paneiaC^ 
...cur t flv ’ Aam'covov kcll r/iv Tovptovav ) of Bactriana, 5 and in 
another to the Parthian acquisition of a part of Bactriana from Eucra¬ 
tides and his followers prior to taking a portion of the same country 
from the Scythians. 6 

Eucratides of the above statements of Strabo seems* as it appears 
from their contexts, to be Eucratides I. 7 According to Justin, Mithridates 
of Parthia and Eucratides of Bactria, who may be identified respectively 
with Mithridates I 8 and Eucratides I, 9 began to reign simultaneously. 
Hence Mithridates I probably wrested a part of Bactriana from Eucratides I. 

It should be noted here that W. W. Tarn emended, apparently for the 
sake of convenience of interpretation and identification, the expression 
oar pane. taC,...ojv rjlv re ’ Aottlcovov kou rptv Tovptovav as aarpair€La^...ojv 
t flv re ’ A(T7tl<x)vov Tanoupvalav /cat r/t v re rpa^tavfiv . 10 Thus according to him, 
the correct names of the satrapies indicated by Strabo are Aspiones (or 
Aspionus) Tapuria (or Tapuri) and Traxiane. 11 


1 Strabo, Ceographikon, XI, 9, 2. 

2 The word Theodotus as the name of a Bactrian Greek king occurs only in Chapter XLI 
of the Epitome of Justin. In the corresponding section of the Prologi of Trogus* Historiae Philip - 
ptcae, on which Justin’s Epitome is based, appears the name Diodotus. The existence of the 
latter name in the list of the Bactrian Greek monarchs is attested by coins (R. B. White- 
head, Catalogue of the Coins in the Panjab Museum, Vol. I., Oxford, 1914 p. 9). Hence we 
should consider Theodotus as a mispelling for Diodotus. AioSdroi^ could have indeed been 
wrongly written by a scribe, ignorant of history, as dcohdroC^. See also A. K. Narain, The 
Indo Greeks, Oxford, 1957, p. 13. 

8 Justin, Epitoma Historiarum Philippicarum , XLI, 4. 

4 Ibid., XLI, 4. 

b Strabo, XI, 11,2. 

• Ibid., XI, 9, 2. 

7 Ibid., XI, II, 1-2; W. W. Tam, The Greeks in Bactria and India (2nd edition), 
Cambridge, 1952, p. 219. 

8 A. K. Narain, Op. cit., p. 53. 

9 Justin, XLI, 6,1, This testimony of Justin militates against a theory of S. Konow, which 
apparently advocates Mithridates I as the conqueror of the Scythians, who had themselves 1 
ended the Greek rule in Bactria (S. Konow, Corpus Inscriptionum Indie arum, vol. II, pt. I, 
p. XXIX). See also J. E. Van Lohuizen-De Leeuw, The “ Scythian *’ Period, p. 38. 

10 Proceedings of the British Academy, 1930, vol. XVI, p. 126. 

11 Ibid., pp. 124-126. : 
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Tarn observes that Aspiones was the name of a satrap and that his 
name was added to that of the satrapy of Tapuria in order to distinguish 
it from the better known Tapuria in the Elburz region (Tabaristan). 12 

The same scholar has also tried to demonstrate that Tapuria is re¬ 
presented by the modern region of Tapuri about the upper Artek river, 
and that Traxiane may be located in the Kasaf-rud valley and probably 
also in the area extending upwards. 13 

These are to the west of Merv and Herat which are most probably 
referred to respectively as Antiochia Margiana and Alexandria of the 
Arii 14 in ancient Greek and Latin texts. 16 Since Margiana and Aria are 
generally described in the similar class of sources as situated respectively 
to the west and south (and/or west) of Bactriana, 16 the latter country did 
not ordinarily have within its geographical limits the lands denoted by 
the names Tapuria and Traxiane. 

Thus the acceptance of the above emendation and identification 
suggested by Tarn should indicate a Parthian conquest of a part of the 
Bactrian kingdom, then ruled by Eucratides I, but not of Bactria proper. 17 
Even if Tarn’s observations are considered incorrect, there are other data 
indicating the location of the satrapies in question outside Bactria proper. 
According to another passage of Strabo, Bactriana of the Greeks was 
annexed by some nomadic peoples. 17a These nomads apparently conquered 
among themselves the whole of this Bactriana, although all of their conquests 
might not have taken place at one and the same time. Bactriana in question 
most probably included at least Bactria proper. And since we have no 
definite evidence of a Greek re-conquest of a part of Bactria proper from the 
Arascids, it is wise to maintain, at least in the present state of our knowledge, 
that the satrapies acquired by the Imperial Parthians from Bactriana of 
the Greeks lay outside Bactria proper. 18 

This hypothesis, however, runs counter to the theory of at least a 
temporary Parthian occupation of Bactria of the Greeks. This theory, 
advocated by some scholars including W.W. Tarn and F. Altheim is based 
mainly, on a statement of Justin and on the alleged Parthian imitations 
of some Graeco-Bactrian coins. 

Justin states that “on the other hand, the Bactrians, by different (or 
diverse) throwing to and fro (i.e., continual) wars, lost not only (their) 
royal government (i.e., kingdom) but also (their) liberty, since (they were) 

_____ — — — ~~~~ 

18 Ibid., p. 126; W. W. Tam, Op. cit., p. 88 

14 J. W. McCrindle, Ancient India as Described by Ptolemy, pp. 264 and 309-310; W.H. 
Schoff, Parthian Stations, by Isidore of Char ax p. 31. 

16 Strabo, XI, 10, 1 & 2; Isidore, Stathmoi Parthikoi, sec. 14 & 15; Ptolemy , Geographike 
Huphegesis 3 VI, 10, 4; VI, 17, 6 etc. 

18 Strabo, XI, 10, 1 & 2 ; XI, 11, 1; Ptolemy, VI, 10, 1; VI, 11, 1; VI, 17, 1 etc. 

17 For a general description of Bactria, see Ptolemy , VI, 11, If. 

17a Strabo , XI, 8. 2 

18 This observation is strengthened by datum furnished by the very same section of 
Strabo’s Geography which refers to the Parthian conquest of the satrapies of Turiva and 
Aspiones from Bactriana of the Greeks. The information in question refers to Bactriana of 
the Greeks as divided into satrapies (XI, 11, 2) and thereby alludes to its political, and not 
to the geographical, boundaries. 

No doubt, Tam has stated in one place that the Greeks divided “Bactria itself** and 
not the Graeco-Bactrian empire ( Proceedings of the British Academy , 1930, Vol. XVI, p. 122). 
However, his own theory about the identification and locations of the two satrapies, which 
were conquered by the Arsacids from the Greeks, should suggest that he wants to place 
them outside Bactria proper. Hence Tarn surely believe that the Greeks divided into 
satrapies the lands included within the political or administrative jurisdiction of the country 
named after Bactria. 
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fatigued in wars of (i.e., against) the Sogdians and the Arachosians and 
the Drangians and the Arians and the Indians and at (a time) after (or at 
last) were subdued (or pressed down or oppressed or violently sieged or 
overthrown) as if (people) without blood (i.e., without vigour) by the 

weaker (or more inefficient) Parthians.” ( Bactriani autem per varia 

bella iactati non regnurn tantum, verum etiam libertatem amiserunt , siquidem Sogdia - 
norum et Arachotorum et Areorumet Indorum que bellis fatigati ad postremum ab in- 
validioribus Parthis velus exsangues oppressi sunt). 19 

Tarn believes that this statement indicates that Eucratides I was 
“finally crushed by the ‘weaker’ Parthians” under Mithridates I, and 
that the Parthians could have been called ‘weaker’ before the “full estab¬ 
lishment” of the empire of the latter monarch. Tarn also thinks that Mithri¬ 
dates I at least temporarily occupied Bactria. 20 

A critical analysis of this statement of Justin reveals the inherent 
weakness of Tarn’s theory. It is clear from this sentence that the Bactrians 
were greatly weakened by wars with the peoples hailing from or coming 
through the countries like Sogdiana, Arachosia, Drangiana, Aria and 
India, and that later they were finally overthrown by the Parthians. And 
since it is clear from the context, that the Bactrians of Justin’s sentence 
in question mean the Greeks of Bactria, 21 we may assume that the last 
vestiges of the rule of the Greeks, who could be called Bactrians, were 
destroyed by the Parthians in or outside Bactria. Thus the sentence under 
review alludes to the end of the rule of the Bactrian Greeks. It is well- 
known and universally admitted that the latter event must be placed at 
least some time after the reign of Eucratides I. 

If the expression invalidioribus Parthis means “weaker Parthians”, it 
may also refer to “more inefficient Parthians 1 ’. 22 As a nation the Greeks 
were certainly more efficient than the Parthians. Even if for the sake of 
argument we interpret the expression concerned as denoting “weaker 
Parthians”, we should admit that it is not impossible that a Western author 
like Justin, who might naturally have sympathies for the Greeks and dis¬ 
regard for the Parthian power, 23 described the latter as weaker than the 
power it subdued. However, we must concede that we do not know the 
actual strength of the Greek monarch or monarchs who was or were over¬ 
thrown by the Parthians in or outside Bactria. Again, there are several 
phases in the history of the Parthian empire when, due to foreign invasions 
or/and internal dissensions, the power of the Arsacids was weakened. 24 

Whatever may be the correct interpretation of the term invalidioribus 
Parthis occurring in Justin’s sentence in question, the statement itself does 
not appear to allude either to the overthrowal of Eucratides I by Mithridates 
I, or to occupation of the Bactria by the Parthian suzerain. No doubt* 
the section in which Justin’s sentence concerned occurs deals with the 
reign of Eucratides (I) and Mithridates (I). 25 Nevertheless, in the sentence 
in question and in the one preceding Justin seems to make a comparision 
between the ultimate fates met. so far as he knew, by the Parthians and 
the Bactrians Greeks. 26 This type of occasional digressions from the subject 

16 Justin, XLI, 6, 3. 

*° W. W. Tam, Op. cit., pp. 222-223. 

11 Justin, XLI, 6, Iff 

** G. Lewis and G. Short, A Latin Dictionary , p . 993. 

ta It is interesting to note that another Western author speaks of the “wicked Parthians . 

** N. G. Dcbevoise, A Political History of Parthia , pp. 35f, 138, 143f, etc. 

“ Justin, XLI, 6, If. 

f# Jbid^ XLI, 6, 2-3. 
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of discussion is not an uncommon feature in the Greek and Latin writings 
of the early centuries of the Christian Era. 27 

It should also be noted that immediately after the sentence under 
review Justin states that “however, Eucratides had great military talents,*’ 28 
and refers to his conquests, 29 and then speaks of his death at the hands of 
“ his 30 son”. 31 Thus Justin clearly indicates that Eucratides*(I) was killed 
and so crushed by his own son, and not by the Parthians. TPrere is no indi¬ 
cation of the Parthian conspiracy with the son of Eucratides (I) against 
him. 32 

Tarn’s theory is thus unsupported by Justin’s statement. We must now 
consider the numismatic evidence adduced by the same scholar. 

Tarn, following E. J. Rapson, 33 suggests that Mithridates I copied the 
Dioscuri type of Eucratides I, 34 and that this indicates the Parthian occupa¬ 
tion of Bactria or a part of it. 36 It is observed that Mithridates I’s coins 
bearing the “victory in biga” type were minted for circulation in 
Bactria 36 . 

We never deny the feasibility of Parthian imitation of Eucratidian 
coinage. But it must be taken into account that Mithridates I could have 
copied some types of Eucratides I after coming into contact with the latter’s 
currency, consequent to annexing a part of his kingdom. That part, however, 
need not necessarily be placed in Bactria. We have already demonstrated 
that Mithridates I might have conquered a portion of Eucratides I’s domi¬ 
nions lying outside Bactria proper. 

The coins displaying “victory in biga” were struck, as admitted by 


87 Occasional digressions from the subject of discussion are not uncommon in the writings 
of the classical authors. Strabo mentions Chaarene as a place under the Parthian rule (XV, 
2, 11) in the midst of his description of Alexander’s itinerary in the country of the Paro- 
pomisadae and the neighbouring lands (XV, 2, 10-11). Similarly, Justin refers to the founda¬ 
tion of the Parthian empire (II, 3) in the course of his discussion of the history of the Scythians 
in and before the time of Darius I (II, 1-5). We cannot infer from these testimonies that 
neither Strabo nor Justin was aware of the chronology of the rise of the Parthian empire. 
For both Strabo (XV, 3, 24) and Justin (XI, 9; XLI, 4) certainly knew that this took place 
not only long after the Achaemenids, but also after Alexander. 

“ Justin, XLI, 6, 3-5. 

" Ibid. 

80 Ibid. XLI, 6, 5. Tarn believes that Eucratides I was killed by a son of Demetrius 
(W. W. Tarn, Op. cit., pp. 219-22). But, the contrast of fUius and pater in the statement of 
Justin surely indicates that the murderer was a son of Eucratides (I). See also A. K. Narain, 
Op. cit., p. 70; Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Ireland and Great Britain, 1944, p. 63; 
Numismatic Chronicle 1951, p. 15f. etc. 

81 Justin, XLI, 6, 5. 

88 Tam’s theory about a Parthian conspiracy with son of Demetrius I (sic) against 
Eucratides 1 is based, to a great extent, on the belief that Justin, XLI, 6-3 refers to the Parthian 
victory over Eucratides (I). (W. W. Tam, Op. cit ., p. 220). We have already demonstrated 
that Justin’s passage in question alludes to a Parthian success against the Bactrians in some 
period after Eucratides (I). 

We cannot also support Narain who sensed a Parthian plot against Eucratides I in 
Justin’s reference to Parthia’s interest in two satrapies of Bactria and his statement that 
the son who killed Eucratides I did so “as if he had killed an enemy’’, (A. K. Narain, Op. 
cit., p. 72). We do not know whether Justin ever alluded to Parthian interest in the two 
satrapies of Bactria. Moreover, the son’s inimical attitude to his father need not necessarily 
presuppose the former’s connection with the Parthians. 

We admit that it is not impossible for the Parthians to instigate the son against the 
father. But the evidence at our disposal does not indicate that. So also we do not know 
whether the Parthians gained any territorial advantage from the quarrel between the son 
and the father. 

88 E. J. Rapson, Ancient India (edition of 1914), p. 126. 

84 W. Wroth, A Catalogue of Creek Coins in the British Museum , Catalogue of the Coins of 
Parthia , pi. II, 6-7; PMC, vol. I, p. 20. 

88 W. W. Tara, Op. cit., pp. 222-223. 

88 Ibid., p. 222, fh. 2 
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Tarn himself, 37 in Media, 38 and so they were probably meant for circulation 
in that territory. 

Altheim attributed some tetradrachms of Mithradates I to a Bactrian 
mint. 30 But in fact they were minted, as E. T. Newell has already proved, 40 
at Seleucia-on-the-Tigris 41 . 

In this connection we may refer to the fact that Justin refers to contin¬ 
gents from Bactria, Elymain and Persis as assisting the Seleucid Demetrius 
(II) against the Parthians. 42 However, no source suggests that Bactria proper 
suffered any territorial loss when Demetrius II was captured by 
Mithridates I. 43 

Here we may also judge the relevance of a statement by Justin and of 
another by Orosius to our present study. According to Justin, Mithridates (I) 
added the territories of several peoples to the Parthian empire, which under 
him stretched from the mount Caucasus to the river Euphrates. 44 If the 
Caucasus is identified with the Hindu-Kush, 45 we may have to admit the 
possibility of the Parthian occupation of Bactria between the latter mountain 
and the regions which were definitely under Mithridates. 48 But there is no 
certainty regarding the identification of the Caucasus in question with the 
Hindu-Kush. 47 Nor was it impossible for the Parthians to approach the 
Hindu-Kush 48 region or the country of the Paropamisadae through 
Drangiana 49 or some territory other than Bactria. 

Orosius observes that Mithridates (I) “subdued all the peoples that 
dwelt in the country between the Hydaspes and the Indus. He extended 
his bloody rule up to India”. 60 Though the identification of the Hydaspes 
is uncertain, 61 the Indus in Orosius* statement can mean nothing but the 
great Indian river of that name, which is regarded in many early classical 
sources as forming the western boundary of India. 62 This statement of 
Orosius may, therefore, suggest the extension of Mithridates I*s authority 
up to the Indus. 53 We have suggested elsewhere that he might have been 
responsible for the extinction of the Indo-Greek rule in a territory on the 
lower Indus. 64 However, this suggestion does not necessarily imply the 
conquest of any part of Bactria from the Greeks. 

Judged from all these angles, the theory of a Parthian occupation 
of Bactria proper during the reign of Mithridates I appears to be a myth. 

__ 

38 Catalogue of the Coins of Parthia, p. XXVI. 

38 F. Altheim, Weltgeschichte Asiens im griechuchen £e Haifa, vol. II, pp. 59f. 

40 JVC., 1924, p. 147. 

41 Ibid., 1951, p. 16. Mithridates I's bronze coins bearing a horse head on the reverse 
(Coins of Parthia , p. 9) were probably struck at Ecbatana (Ibid., 1951, pp. 18-19). 

48 Justin , XXXVI, 1, 4. 

48 Ibid., XXXVI; 1, 5-6, XXXVIII, 9, 2-3; Orosius, Historiarum Adversum Paganos, 
Libri VII, V, 3, 17. 

“Justin XLV, 6, 8. 

46 J. W. McCrindle, The Invasion of India by Alexander the Great as Described by Arrian, 
Q_- Cur tins, Dio dot us , Plutarch and Justin, p. 58, fn. 2. 

48 N. G. Debevoise, p. 19, and fn. 86. 

47 J. W. McCrindle, op. cit., (n. 45) p. 58, n. 2. 

48 J- W. McCrindle, op. cit. (n. 14), p. 311 

48 Ptolemy, VI, 18, If. 

50 Orosius, op. cit., V, 3, 16. 

61 Zeitsckrift der Deutschen Morgerd&ndischen Gesellschaft , 1906, pp. 49-72; E. T. Rapson, 
(edition). The Cambridge History of India , vol. I, p. 368; M. P. Charlesworth, et. at. (editors). 
The Cambridge Ancient History, vol. IX, p. 579. 

#t Eratosthenes quoted in Pliny , jtaturalis Historic, VI, 21, 57; Strabo, XV, 2,1; etc. 

88 Mithridates I could have approached India through Drangiana, Arachosia, Gedrosia, 
etc. 

84 B. N. Mukherjce, An Agrippan Source — A Study in Indo-Parthian History , Calcutta, 1969 
PP- 27-32. 




ON BUDDHIST STUDIES IN THE USSR 


G. M. Bongard-Levjn 

The Soviet scholars pay a great attention to the Study of Buddhism 
and Buddhist culture. # 

And there are good reasons for that. For my country in one of those 
where Buddhists live, it possesses a large collection* of Buddhist manu¬ 
scripts and above all Soviet orientalists realize the importance of Buddhist 
Studies, the role of the Buddhism in the historical and cultural development 
of the countries of the East both in the past and present times. 

The interest for Buddhism in Russia has an old record. We find the 
first references to Buddha and his followers in the ancient chronicles of 
Old Russia. Afanacy Nikitin, the first Russian merchant to visit India 
in the 15th century, writes about Buddha’s religion in his diaries. Buddhists 
are mentioned in Russian documents of the 18th century. The interest 
to Buddhism increases at the end of the 17th century, when Buddhism— 
Lamaism penetrates into Buryatia—a region of the Russian state. 

However only in the 19th century the Western world begins to 
realize the importance of the cultural heritage of the peoples of the East 
and begins to appreciate their wonderful written relics. And it is only then 
that the genuine study of Buddhism, its culture, philosophy, history and 
religion begins. 

The founder of the Russian school of Buddhism was Minayeff. (Born 
in 1840 he died in 1890.) Besides being the author of several works on 
Buddhism he published important Pali and Sanskrit Buddhist texts. 

The first to be mentioned among the Pali writings that were published 
and translated by Minayeff is the Patimokha—one of the most important 
texts of the Vinaya-Pitaka. While working on it Minayeff made use of the 
commentaries to Patimokha, as well as of a number of old manuscripts. 
The publishing of Patimokha was an event of great significance since it 
started a whole series of textological works in Russian Buddhology. 

Minayeff was the first to publish another notable Pali work—the 
Kathavatthupakarana—which relates the most disputed questions of 
Buddhism, and sets out the main points of the arguments led between the 
orthodox Buddhists on the one hand and representatives of various heretical 
schools on the other hand. 

Minayeff not only published the text of the Kathavatthu but analyzed 
it very scrupulously as well. Several volumes of the Pali Text Society Journal 
carry Pali manuscripts from India, Ceylon, and Burma, prepared for 
publication by Minayeff. He had come into possession of them during his 
journey to those countries. They are Petavatthu, Anagatavamsa, Sandesa- 
katha, Sima-vivada-vinicchaiyakatha and some others. 

Minayeff was one of those scholars who were aware of the importance 
of such an original and interesting phenomenon as the Jatakas, the pub¬ 
lishing of which had not been carried out yet at that time. In a series of 
articles on the Jatakas, Minayeff regards them as a form of folklore that 
helps much in a serious study of the folklore creations. 

As for the Sanskrit Buddhist works Minayeff was the first to publish 
the Bodhicaryavatara—a poem of the well-known Buddhist priest and philo¬ 
sopher of the 7th century Santiveda. 

MinayefFs interests and activities comprised not only textual work 
and that of a publisher. He was a distinguished scholar of the history and 
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philosophy of Buddhism as well. His main work was “Buddhism. Analysis 
and Materials”, published in 1877. It was a considerable contribution to 
the world of Buddhology, and was translated into French with a preface 
written by the prominent French orientalist Emile Senart. 

Minayeff fully realized and highly estimated the important role of 
Buddhism in the cultural and historical development of the East. He was 
one of the first European scholars who tried to correlate certain events of 
Buddhist history with actual milestones of the political and social history 
of those countries where Buddhism was professed. 

Minayeff had an excellent command of the Pali language. During 
his stay in Ceylon he took part in disputes conducted in Pali on various 
points of the Buddhist doctrine. He is the author of the grammar of the 
Pali language, which has won a world-wide recognition and has been trans¬ 
lated into English and French. It has been used as a grammar-book in 
Burmah and in Ceylon. 

Minayeff took a journey to the East in order to make a personal 
acquaintance of genuine Buddhism, to see with his own eyes its relics, to 
make clear for himself the ideas and spirit of Buddhism, the importance 
of the Buddhist culture for the history of the East. Minayeff particularly 
stressed that an educated man of our time should be acquainted with 
Buddhism. 

Minayeff was the founder of the Russian school of Buddhism. His 
investigations were carried on by his numerous disciples. The most promi¬ 
nent of them were academicians S.F. Oldenburg and F.I. Stcherbatsky. 

It is impossible to attach Oldenburg’s interests to one aspect of 
Buddhism: the object of his studies were its literature, art, manuscripts, 
philosophy, and particularly Buddhist folklore tales—jatakas and avadanas. 
In 1894 he published a translation of several Buddhist legends, among 
them the Bhadrakalpavadana and later—several essays on Pali jatakas. 

Buddhist art was another point of interest for Oldenburg. He was 
the first who succeeded in interpreting some of the subjects of the Bharhut 
Stupa. A number of his papers are devoted to the Buddhist iconography, 
Gandhara art, to the image of Vajrapani in Buddhist art. 

The discovery of several Buddhist relics in Central Asia prompted 
him to take up the study of the newly discovered documents. When working 
on them he met with certain difficulties due to the reading of the texts, for 
the documents had been written in Brahmi and Kharosthi, often in cursive 
forms. It was a time when the Buddhist manuscript paleography was far 
from being satisfactory and therefore Oldenburg had to begin with the 
deciphering of the texts. The result of his efforts was the publication of a 
whole number of important documents. 

Oldenburg was the first to make a preliminary publication of a Prakrit 
version of the Dhammapada, written in Kharosthi. The fact that this publi¬ 
cation introduced a new version of the Dhammapada arose a large interest 
among the orientalists and crowned Oldenburg with the just fame of being 
one of the best specialists in Buddhist manuscripts. Besides Oldenburg 
some fragments found in Central Asia by French Expedition guided by 
Dutreuil de Rhins were published by E. Senart. Recently a new publication 
of the complete text of the Prakrit Dhammapada version, based on the 
Leningrad manuscript, was carried out by the English scholar Brough. 

Besides that Oldenburg published a considerable number of short 
Mahayana texts from Central Asia (East Turkistan). 

Oldenburg had close ties with many outstanding scholars—Buddho- 
logists and Orientalists, with A. Barth, E. Senart, E. Foifther. He was a 
close friend of Sylvain L&vi, who came to Leningrad for the jubilee of 
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Oldenburg in 1932. Oldenburg was elected as the honourable member 
of Societe Asiatique in Paris. 

Oldenburg was a champion of Buddhist art and literature. Another 
pupil of Minayeff—Stcherbatsky chose the philosophy of Buddhism as the 
object of his studies. He is the author of several outstanding works well- 
known both in the West and in the East. Here are the titles of some of them 
that were published in English: Buddhist Logic, Vol. I-II (it was reprinted 
several times quite recently); The Conception of Buddhist Nirvana; The 
Central Conception of Buddhism and the Meaning of^the Word “dharma”. 

As we can see from these titles Stcherbatsky took up the most com¬ 
plicated and significant questions of the Buddhist philosophy and religion. 
He was still alive when his name won the reputation of one of the most 
outstanding Buddhologists of the world. Following the example of his teacher 
Minayeff when visiting India he took part in disputes on the main categories 
of Indian philosophy which were led in Sanskrit. Stcherbatsky published 
several important Buddhist works from Tibet having an excellent command 
not only of the Sanskrit language but of the Tibetan one as well. As an 
example of these I will refer to Nyayabindu—the Buddhist school book 
of Dharmakirti logic and to the Dharmottara commentaries to it and the 
translation of the work itself. In collaboration with the well known French 
scholar S. L&vi and the Japanese scholar U. Wogihara he published the 
Sphutartha Abhidharmakosavyakya, the work of Yasomitra. 

Oldenburg and Stcherbatsky were the founders of the world-famous 
series Bibliotheca Buddhica. Quite a number of eminent Buddhologists 
took part in it like Finot, L£vi, Vallee Poussin, Kern, Nanjio and many 
notable Buddhist writings had been published there, particularly those of 
north Buddhism. This series is still being carried on. 

A talented pupil of Stcherbatsky, E. Obermiller took up the study of 
such Sanskrit and Tibetian Buddhist works as the Prajnaparamita. Among 
the numerous publications of the Buddhist texts it is necessary to men don 
the publication of the unique manuscript containing the KaSyapaparivarta, 
accomplished by A. A. Stael-Holstein. 

Thus we see that the Russian Buddhologists had made a considerable 
contribution to the study of various aspects of Buddhism, its history, art 
and literature. They had Buddhism. The Russian school of Buddhology 
deserves by right a world-wide recognition. 

The Soviet scholars are aware of these traditions and do their best to 
carry them on. In the recent years Russian translations of the Jatakamala 
of Aryasura and of the Dhammapada were accomplished, the latter with 
a circulation of 40,000 copies. They are going to be followed by the trans¬ 
lations of such Pali Buddhist works as Sutta-nipata and Milinda-pahha. 
Those scholars whose field of investigation is Ceylon are working on a 
translation of the ancient chronicle of Ceylon—the Mahavam^a. 

The new archaeological findings of Buddhist culture in Soviet Central 
Asia deserves a special attention. 

Not long ago it was commonly believed that Buddhism had little 
influence in Central Asia before the Arab invasion. All efforts to find evi¬ 
dence of Buddhist culture there were a complete failure. But recent years 
have brought sensational discoveries and Soviet archaeologists have succeeded 
in finding wonderful remains of Buddhist culture in Central Asia, among 
them the first Buddhist manuscripts found in Soviet territory. 

These discoveries make it quite clear that Buddhism played a consi¬ 
derable role in Central Asia in the first millenium A.D. and that Buddhist 
culture was widespread in the Kush£n and post-Kush an periods. Remains 
of Buddhist culture have been found in various regions of Central Asia. 
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They belong to the time prior to the Arab invasion, beginning with the 
Kushan period. 

In Kara-Tepc in old Termez which lies in the area of the ancient 
Bactria there was discovered a Buddhist monastery of the Kushan period 
with ruins of Buddhist architecture and what is most notable, inscriptions 
on pottery. These exacavations carried under the guidance of Dr. B. Stavisky 
revealed a detailed lay-out of the monastery—a central yard with an over¬ 
ground building and two blocks of caves. The remains show that there had 
been a colonnade in the yard. The cave blocks consisted of four long arched 
corridors oriented by the four cardinal points which evidently ran round 
the central building. In the walls were found recesses where pedestals for 
Buddha statues could be placed. 

From this evidence we can reconstruct the religious life of the Buddhist 
monks in the first centuries of the Christian era. If one compares the Buddhist 
architecture of Kara-Tepe with that of other countries, it becomes obvious 
that the local followers of Buddhism had introduced new elements into 
this architecture. First they largely used circular corridors surrounding the 
central building from three or four sides. Such a lay-out, however typical 
for religious premises' of Central Asia, is quite rare for early pre-Kush an 
Indian Buddhist architecture. 

Among the objects discovered in Kara-Tepc, the most interesting are 
the fragments of plaster statues, stone carvings and wall paintings. Un¬ 
fortunately only small fragments of the statues have been found. Besides 
these, small images of the sedent Buddha have been discovered. And acci¬ 
dentally the archaeologists discovered a stone relief of the sedent Buddha 
dating back to the Kushan period. 

Among the small finds of interest are pieces of stone canopies—chatras, 
stupas, clay lotus flowers. There are also several interesting drawings on 
the walls of the caves, among them a picture of a Buddhist stupa. 

Other interesting discoveries in Kara-Tepe are Sanskrit inscriptions 
on pottery in Brahml and Kharosthi writings. Though the inscriptions are 
fragmentary, some words are legible. Thus, in one of the fragments the 
word ‘sanghamitra’ (friend of the Sangha) can be made out. Perhaps, it 
is the name of a Buddhist monk, the benefactor of the monastery. Another 
word ‘dana’ (meaning ‘giving’) is very characteristic of such types of inscrip¬ 
tions. Besides Sanskrit inscriptions the archaeologists found in Kara-Tepe 
also some inscriptions of Bactrian language. 

The archaeological discoveries in Kara-Tepe are not the only evidence 
of Buddhism there. They are also supported by written evidence. These 
written sources state that there were many Buddhists, followers of Vaibha- 
sika, in this region during the Kushan period. Among the best-known 
followers of the Buddha mentioned are Ghosaka and Dharmamitra, famed 
for their commentaries of Buddhist religious texts. Buddhist tradition 
regards the former as the author of the commentary (Vibhasa) on the 
Abhidharma-pitaka and the latter as the author of the Vinaya-sutra com¬ 
mentary. He translated works of the Vaibhasika School into Tokharian. 

Discoveries important for the history and culture of Buddhism were 
made not only in Kara-Tepe but also in Zang-tepe. A castle with a large 
number of rooms dating back to the 6-7th century A.D., was excavated 
there. During this excavation archaeologists found remnants of birch bark 
with letters on it. When the bark was cleaned of mud, it became obvious 
that these were fragments of Sanskrit manuscripts written in Brahml. 

According to the paleographical data, these manuscripts can be dated 
back to the 7-8th centuries. At present we can say that these Buddhist texts 
belong to works of the Vinaya type. 
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These texts mention monks (bhikkhu), community (sangha), doctrine 
(dharma), alms (dana). They refer to monks who have gathered there 
(bhiksavah sannisannah). The handwritings of the texts are different, so 
evidently they had been imported. Birch has never been used as a writing 
material in Central Asia. 

In 1961-1962 near town Merv,the ancient Buddhist stupa was excavated, 
which had been rebuilt many times. In the level dated to the 5th century A.D. 
was found a vessel decorated with painting. In this vessel archaeologists found 
many palm-leaves of the Buddhist manuscript. Th^ analysis had showed 
that the manuscript was written in Buddhist Sanskrit in Brahml character. 
The new sensational finding took place in the end of 1965 near the city 
of Merv (Turkmenistan). This manuscript was quite a large one consisting 
of above the 200 palm leaves written in Brahml of various types. Judging 
by the type of the writing, it can be dated approximately to the 5-6 th 
centuries A.D. It is very essential that this manuscript was found in the 
vessel together with the Sasanian coins of the 5th century A.D. 

The manuscript mentions Pratimoksha as part of the canon and des¬ 
cribes the scribe as a follower of the Sarvastivada school. The analysis of 
the text has not yet been completed. However, the fact of its discovery 
alone is of great significance. It is quite possible that it is a collection of 
many canonic works which were studied and recited by the Buddhist monks. 

In 1962, archaeologists discovered a Buddhist stupa and the head 
of a huge Buddhist statue. One can judge the size of this statue by the dis¬ 
tance between the chin and the crown of the head which measures 75 
centimetres. New archaeological excavations show that Buddhism was 
professed in the north and east of Central Asia. In the Tchuy valley a large 
Buddhist temple was discovered on the ancient stronghold of Ack-Beshim. 

In recent years new remarkable findings have come to light. On 
the Ajina-tepe hill a Buddhist monastery was discovered with many rooms. 
The central ones are connected by a complicated system of long rooms 
with arched ceilings which are in a good state of preservation even today. 

Along its walls were discovered pedestals for statues. From the ruined 
Buddha figures it can be assumed that one of them was very large, measuring 
even up to 5 metres. On some of the heads of these Buddha statues the 
peculiar knob—usnisa—has remained intact. The monastery can be dated 
back to the 7th-8th centuries. A.D. 

Besides Buddha’s statues the statues of Boddhisattvas also were found. 
Archaeologists think that one figure represents Kashyapa—eminent disciple 
of Buddha. In the walls of monastery were found some fragments of wall- 
paintings. 

There are several scenes depicting gift-bearing: rich donors offer gold 
and silver vessels and flowers to honour the Buddha. 

The archaeologists excavated the special hall perhaps dhamma-sala 
(preaching hall) where could assemble monks and laymen. But the most 
important finding is the colossal figure of Buddha lying in nirvana. The 
size of it is about 11 metres. This figure has some close analogies with 
Buddhist Art in other Buddhist countries (Ceylon). 

The architecture of Ajina-tepe monastery has some special features 
connected with local Bactrian traditions. This shows that it was built 
by local followers of Buddhism who had introduced the new elements in 
traditional Buddhist architecture. The influence of Buddhist Art is self- 
evident, yet the masters of Tukharistan did not blindly follow the canon. 
The excavations of Ajina-tepe have graphically revealed the amazing 
tenacity of the local traditions and the originality of the schools of archi¬ 
tecture and art of ancient Bactria-Tukharistan. 
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The excavations in Ajina-tepe has a great scientific interest. They are 
very important not only for the study of Buddhism in Central Asia and its 
features there but also for the investigation of ancient local art in this part 
of Central Asia. The archaeological investigations in Ajina-tepe were carried 
by the expedition of Tadjik Academy of Sciences under the guidance of 
Dr. B. Litvinsky. 

We can say now about two main periods in the history of Buddhism in 
Central Asia. The first is the initial period connected with the spread 
of Buddhism from India during the Kushan epoch. It is possible to trace 
the close contacts local Buddhist of Central Asia with Buddhist culture of 
India. 

The next second period is connected with the period prior to Arab 
invasion (7th-8th century A.D.). Some regions were continuing the old local 
traditions and ties with Indian Buddhists. 

These important discoveries of Soviet archaeologists show that Buddhism 
and Buddhist culture had played a considerable role in the historical and 
cultural development of Central Asia for a long time. The influence of 
Buddhist Art is self-evident. Yet the masters of Tukharistan did not 
blindly follow the canon. The excavations of Ajina-tepe have graphically 
revealed the amazing tenacity of the local traditions and the originality of 
the school of architecture and art of ancient Bactria—Tukharistan. 

Central Asia played an important role in the dissemination of Buddhism 
in the Far East. There were many monks from Central Asia in China in the 
first centuries A.D. who translated and annotated Buddhist texts, actually 
introducing Buddhism to the Chinese. The sojourn of many monks from 
Central Asia in the countries of the Far East—monks engaged in translation 
of Buddhist texts testifies to the widespread influence of Buddhism in Central 
Asia. 

Arriving to Central Asia from India, many elements of culture were 
considerably modified here through the impact of local traditions and 
advanced further—to China, Korea and Japan—in a novel form. 

The Soviet scholars carry on their research work on Buddhism and 
there is no doubt that they will yet present new interesting works on the 
history and culture of Buddhism. 



HAGARGUNDGI: A FOSSILIFEROUS MIDDLE STONE AGE SITE 

ON THE BHIMA RIVER 


K. Paddayya 
Introduction 

The village of Hagargundgi is situated on the led bank of the Bhima 
river, and lies about 13 miles south-west of the district town of Gulbarga in 
Mysore State. The occurrence hereabouts of Pleistocene gravel deposits had 
been noted by Foote (1876-240-1) and Mahadevan (1947 :55). In the course 
of a systematic investigation of the archaeological remains of the area, the 
author discovered a stratified Middle Stone Age site at this place in February 
1968. The most significant feature of this site relates to the occurrence of 
animal fossils in association with the stone artefacts. 

Shales of the Bhima Series and Deccan Trap are the two chief geological 
formations exposed in this area. The course of the river here is characterized 
by many sinuous curves, and the present site is located at the head of one 
such meander. 


Stratigraphy 

The section (PI. I, No. 1) exposed on the bank of the river lies about 
half-a-mile downstream of the village. It shows a maximum height of about 
25 feet, and laterally extends for over a furlong. 

The basal stratum consists of shale rock showing little or no traces of 
weathering. Resting over this bed rock is a sandy pebbly gravel deposit. 
This sediment occurs as a lenticular body, and varies from 5 to 8 feet in 
thickness. It is composed mainly of Trap-derived pebbles of chalcedony, 
the minor components being pebbles of chert, agate, jasper and quartz. 
These pebbles range up to 3 inches along the major axis, and are sub-angular 
to sub-rounded. They are set in a matrix of clay, silt and sand and fully 
cemented by calcium carbonate. Cross-bedding is discernible at some 
places. It yielded a fairly good number of animal fossils along with artefacts 
typologically which seem to be of the Middle Stone Age industry. 

The gravel deposit described above is disconformably overlain by a 15 
feet thick deposit of yellow brown silt. It is sandy in composition, and is 
traversed by several horizontal bands (varying from 1 to 2 inches in thick¬ 
ness) of kankar. It is free of both animal fossils and stone artefacts. The 
section is finally capped by a 2 feet thick accumulation of black brown silt. 

The opposite, or right bank of the river is composed exclusively of black 
bi own silt, and measures about 20 feet in height. 

At Saradgi village, lying about a mile downstream from the cliff- 
section and about a furlong away from the bank of the river, the yellow 
brown silt was found to rise to a height of about 45 feet from the river bed. 
The sediment thus forms a distinct terrace, and the village itself is located 
over it. A lower terrace, measuring about 25 feet in height and consisting 
of black brown silt, rests against it. It is thus possible to visualize two distinct 
river terraces in this area. 

Animal Fossils 

Of the three deposits, it is only the gravel conglomerate which had 
produced stone artefacts along with animal fossils. 
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As for the fossils, a collection of 17 loose specimens was made on the 
eroded surface of the gravel. These include: one jaw fragment (PI. I, No. 2), 
one antler piece (PI. II, No. 1), one complete shoulder blade and portions 
of leg and rib bones (PI. II, No. 2). Furthermore, a nearly complete example 
of what appears to be pelvis was found in situ and chiselled out from the 
same deposit (PI. Ill, Nos. 1 and 2). All the specimens are almost thoroughly 
mineralized, but show little or no traces of rolling. 

During his visit to Deccan College, Poona, in April 1969, Dr. E. Khan 
of the Aligarh Muslim University opined that the pelvic bone is of the 
Flephas, while the antler fragment belongs to some species of the Cervidae 
family. The remaining examples, including the jaw fragment, belong to the 
Bos (possibly namadicus Falc.). 

The Lithig Industry 

The collection is comprised of 181 specimens in all. Of these, 43 were 
obtained in situ and the rest collected as loose finds. About 80 per cent of the 
artefacts are of chalcedony, and the remaining ones are made variously on 
chert, agate and jasper. Traces of rolling are highly negligible, thereby 
suggesting that the artefacts did not undergo any long-distance transporta¬ 
tion. Sixty-five per cent of the specimens have their surfaces coloured by a 
brownish stain. 

Plain flaking (Clacton-like), prepared core, pyramidal core and fluted 
core techniques of primary flaking are observable in the assemblage. The 
blanks, respectively called plain flakes, prepared flakes, flake-blades and 
blades, obtained by these techniques were subjected to secondary working 
and fashioned into regular tool forms. About 50 per cent of the finished 
tools are made on plain and prepared flakes; hence the assemblage deserves 
to be classified under the ‘flaketool* group. Nodules are also used, though 
occasionally, for manufacturing tools. The proportion of finished tools to 
simple artefacts is 66 (27%) against 115 (73%). The list of artefact types 
met with in the assemblage is as under: 


1. Scrapers 


2. Points 


3. Borers 


4. Multiple tool 

5. Cores 


6. Plain flakes 

7. Prepared flakes 

8. Flake-blades 

9. Blades 
10. Rejects 


46 These are of 6 sub-types; straight edge (17); 
concave edge (3); notched edge (10); convex 
edge (4); transverse edge (6); marrolunates 
(2); and all round edge (4). 

11 Eight arc of the simple type bearing retouch 
along the margins, and the remaining 3 are 
bifacially worked. 

8 The beak-shaped working ends of these speci¬ 
mens are obtained by notching back the 
margins of the blank selected for working. 

1 It is a scraper-cum-borer. 

15 Eleven are of the Plain type, two of the 
Pyramidal type and the last two of the 
Fluted type. 

16 Five specimens bear use-marks along the 
margins. 

13 Five specimens show use-marks. 

7 Two of them with use-marks. 

2 Both the examples bear use-marks. 

62 They comprise chips, flakelets and nondescript 
pieces, all forming the debris of working. 
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Technologically and typologically, the assemblage thus compares 
favourably with the flake-tool assemblages of the Middle Stone Age found in 
other parts of the country. Its closest similarities, however, are with those 
reported from Maharashtra. The utilization of siliceous minerals as raw 
material and, consequent upon that, the relative smallness in the size of the 
artefacts are features common to both the regions. 

Conclusion 

The importance of the present site centres round the occurrence of 
animal fossils. So far, the finding of fossil remains of mammalian fauna has 
been mostly confined to central India (De Terra and Paterson 1939) and 
northern Deccan (Sankalia 1956; Joshi et al. 1966; Rajaguru 1968). Alluvial 
deposits yielding artefacts of the Early and Middle Stone Age industries 
together with the remains of faunal species like the Bos namadicus , Elephas 
namadicus and hysudricus , Equs namadicus , Hexaprotodon namadicus , Bubalus 
palaeindicus , etc. are known from several localities on the Narmada, Upper 
Bhima, Godavari, Pravara and other rivers. Very recently remains of Bos 
and Elephas have also been found in the Belan river in Uttar Pradesh 
(Sharma 1968). But South India presents a different picture in this regard. 
Numerous sites of both the Early and Middle Stone Ages have been located 
in Andhra Pradesh, Mysore and Madras. Surprisingly enough, none of them 
has preserved any animal fossils. Even the examples of rhinoceros and Bos 
reported by Foote (1876:232-3) from the Ghataprabha basin come from 
non-implementiferous gravels. Hence the site of Hagargundgi may be 
regarded as an important Palaeolithic station in this part of the country 
which has animal fossils in a clear-cut stratigraphical context. Systematic 
investigations in various river valleys of the region are bound to bring to 
light many more sites of this kind. 
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ROCK SCULPTURES IN BIHAR 
Adris Banerji 

There is a fundamental unity underlying the ‘Culture’ of Bihar; not¬ 
withstanding the diversity of climate, terrain, flora and fauna. The oldest 
geological formations are met in Chota Nagpur, even now abounding in 
rnegalithic remains. While the plains of Saharsa, Purnea, Darbhanga and 
Champaran turn into a ‘green hall* during monsoon. The Ganges, the 
ogress Kosi and Gandak etc., feed its fertile valleys; while the blue massifs 
of Rajmahal and Munghyr hills stand in silent protest against the verdure 
of the plains. In such an area with the bounteous nature successfully attempt¬ 
ing to meet their every need—the inhabitants were bound to be worshippers 
of beauty. Their aesthetic conception, perception and execution were of a 
high order, but like Sung paintings of China, in its classic phase, had spiritual 
and intellectual qualities. 

If the beaux-arts of the west was concerned in representing the phenomena 
of this materialistic world, as the artists inner ‘Vision’ perceived, the art 
of Bihar—the Eastern Indian School, was quasi religious or mystical. 
Mysticism originated in man’s need to adapt himself with nature and as¬ 
similate the environment—the ‘geographical incident’ of Plekhanov. Because 
of the dynamic relationship between man and environment, he created art 
to coordinate his various, sometimes contradictory, impulses. With the 
progress in social integration, there is a simultaneous progress in plastic 
expression and organization, now serving the church to bring about a moral 
tone, uplifting the individual and establish a disciplined living by fear 
complex, of vice and sin. It was thus a highly subjective art, dealing with 
the world of appearances. It was indeed laid down in the canon that the 
artists should work in trance and rapidly too. There was little opportunity 
of colour in such works, they were superb monochromes in blue schist of 
Rajmahal or buff laterite of Santal Parganas. 

There were other varieties of rocks available. The prevailing notion 
that Eastern Indian school only worked in blue or black stones from Raj¬ 
mahal is not borne out by facts. There are Gondawana and Dharwar 
formations in Ghota-Nagpur; Satpura and Guddapah, Bengal gneiss and 
granite of Gaya and Kaimur in Sahabad. The ancient craftsmen of Bihar 
not only took full advantage of this wealth of material but left evidence of 
various facets of their activities. They were not content by merely producing 
stelae, basso-relievos; but utilised rocks, to leave evidence of their quasi— 
religions plastic activity. India abounds in rocks but very few regions have 
left such examples. 1 Wherever it was convenient, they established open 
air chapels of worship, not girt by any cuirass of stone or bricks, for all 
classes of men and women, by carving the anthropomorphic images of the 
gods. Mere symbols. 

Rock carvings or graffitis are of hoary antiquity in Bihar—deep rooted 
in its religions practice, whose origins has yet to be established, from the 
tangled skein, that is its prehistoric past. It evolved with the progress of 
religious institutions as integrated with social practice. Whether the hunters 
and fruit gatherers who moved in the primeval forests, 50,000 years ago, 
had a religion or not is a moot point. What faith he followed and what gods 
he appealed when the mammoths, the unknown terra-firma, unexplained 


1 To be elucidated later on. 
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phenomena of nature frightened him , is not accurately known. Fear complex 
was the supreme psychological factor in those by-gone ages. The hunters 
were gradually transformed into shepherds and agriculturists in Neolithic 
times. To this age of great strides, have been ascribed, the graffiti of Mau- 
bhandar, near GhajSila, in Singhbhum district. But the dating by late 
Dr. P. Mitra is subjective. Simply because some artefacts were found at the 
place, it does not follow that the graffiti were made in that age. The horizon 
of the neolithic and mesolithic peoples were greater than that of their 
palaeolithic predecessors. Their rituals and practices wefe based on their 
economy. 

The extensive sacrifices resorted to in Vedic times shows the unlimited 
resources. It was their media of barter. In course of time the religion became 
more and more affiliated to the equinoxes and heavenly bodies. With the 
evolution of ancient Indian society and its immense ‘Culture complex,’ 
many ideas, cults and philosophies alien to Vedic thought were absorbed 
along with rock carvings with new values, interpretations, scope and purpose. 

The Eastern Indian School of sculpture was chSf <T-oeuvre of Indian art; 
and these rock carvings are a special feature of this school, not shared by 
many regional schools. They have been neglected, because, the pioneers 
regarded them as primitives. Sometimes they are true reliefs, though minute 
in size, while others are on collossal scale. Both are distinguished by refined 
expressions, graceful poses and exquisite forms. If some of them like the so- 
called—Krishna-lila scene at Patharghafta or Vajesvara hill also in the 
Bhagalpur district, appear to be crude, allowances have to be made for the 
drawbacks of the individual artists as well as disparity in age. While extreme 
austerity of many, tends to obscure the personal element of the artists, in 
the dispassionate depiction of the super personalities; the humanity in 
others, like the ‘lying woman’ of Baiskaran at Sultanganj, in the same 
district is touching. If the aesthetic in some like the Ekapada is cold; in 
others like Siva and Parvati it is pulsating. The ineffable charm of the eyes, 
effaced by almost a millenium’s exposure, convey unfathomable majesty. 
The pose with a swing at the waist, known as tribhanga , though somewhat 
conventional, is suggestive of lively movement of forms, which from their 
very conception was bound to be static and earth bound. 

Due to location and nature of material, they lacked adventitous aids and 
atmosphere. Decorative enrichment, which could have led to the irridiscent 
treatment of the background is absent. But the warm treatment of forms is 
significant. If they had been paintings they could have glowed with light 
and lustre, the tonalities enlivened by accents of various colours. But devoid 
of all these the artist had to overcome hard facts. These were grey flatness 
of granite boulders amidst vast space, the bright sunshine, the blue dome 
above and the effect he could produce within this steel frame. It was the 
highest sanctification of the aesthetic perception of the race, nation and the 
society 

No doubt the art was formal and symbolical. Nevertheless the clarity, 
the boldness of perception and a clever adaptability is also evident. There 
is no attempt at complex modelling. Sharp contrasts of planes and rounded 
forms establish the facts. The tour di force , is the passion engendered by bhakti , 
applying a charm to the simple figures, delicate in execution, notwithstand¬ 
ing precision and fluidity. The “ Ananta-Sdyin ” Narayana at Jahangira is 
probably one of the best examples of Gupta art. 

In the soft alluring and rounded female forms with thin waists and full 
small breasts we find the continuation of the plastic traditions of Sanchi, 
Sarnath, Mathura, Mahavalipura and Ellora. Voluptuous to a degree, they 
possess monumental and sculpturesque qualities. There is a strange warmth. 




.1 vH-w mI Ai-(Ja»biiiatlia *»r Jali.inuu.i 'Ui roundel by«»'<* 
m niu.s.K„, Paul, U mpl- contain, a Unc rock s« ul,m„S-I,n„.u„ 

Bhaj*alpur <lisli id. 



Fijs 2. NRrtyana on Garuda and other sculptures. Jahtmgira nr Aj-Gaibinatha 

fit,. .Mai y Sultanganj, m.agalpur district. 
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arising out of fullness of forms, softened by rounded contours, delicate 
nuances and plain flat background. This orchestration no doubt creates a 
captivating sight; yet, the heaviness of forms indicate a late date. The effect 
attempted was not a gorgeous scene, as in a temple or cave, but a simple, 
peaceful and serene majesty in grey and buff. This art of rock carving still 
survives in Bihar as we find from the images of monkey god, Hanuman on 
the boulders on the bank of the Ganges at Patharghatta. The cult of Hanu¬ 
man was introduced by Tulsidasa. At Baiskaran, near Sultanganj, the cults 
are: Saivism, Vaisnavism and Saura. Buddhist and Jaina figures are met 
with at the foot of Kawa Dol in Gaya district. 

Our purpose to-day is to discuss the reliefs of Baiskaran— a promontory 
of Sultanganj (25 Q 15' N and 86° 45' E). It is a railway station between 
Bhagalpur and Jamalpur. The other great rock is Jahangira or Aj-Ghaibi- 
natha, whose sculptures have been irretrievably lost due to erection of 
temples over them. The transformation of Jahangira into an island seems 
to have taken place late in 1670 A.D. Because when John Marshall visited 
it, Ganges flew to the north of it, but when late in that year de Graaf visited 
the place it was already an Island (Fig. 1). Sultanganj has a hoary antiquity. 
In 1959, cleansing of an well brought a gold reponssd work of 1st Century A.D., 
few Gupta coins and Neo-Black polished pottery. There is the remains of a 
huge monastery near the station which has been described by Raja Rajcndra- 
lal Mitter. 2 The famous Sultanganj image of Buddha (C. 400 A.D.), now 
in the Birmingham Museum was found here. 3 Near the Dak Bungalow, 
there is another square mound, locally called Karangarh whose moat is 
now being cultivated as rice fields. Francis Buchanan (1810-11) found 
walls etc., which were pulled down by Col. J. Hutchison to make an indigo 
factory. The buildings are now occupied by some Zamindars. But excavation 
here is likely to yield a rich harvest. 

The rocky promontory of Baiskaran has now a modern mosque with an 
inscription of Shahjehan, and some dilapidated tombs. The alignments of 
the old mosque possibly ruined by the invasion of Pcshawa in 1743 A.D., 
can easily be traced. Below this lies the decomposed brick ruins of a Pre- 
Muslim structures (Fig. 4). From this place a goatpath leads to the bank 
of the Ganges, strewn with boulders which have been utilized by the pious. 
Most beautiful of these is Siva and Parvati; and the ‘lying lady,’ the last 
has been very defaced by the waters of the Ganges. 

Part II 

The rock carvings or rock sculptures have a wide diffusion not merely 
in India, but African and Asian continents. Be that as it may be, here we 
must confine ourselves to the phenomenon in the Indian subcontinent. At 
a conservative estimate, they occur in Nefa, Nagaland, Assam, West Bengal 
(Susunia), Bihar, Orissa, Andhra, Mahara^ra, Madhya Pradesa etc. But 
Bihar enjoys an unique merit in quality and quantity than the other states; 
though they lack the gigantic planning like those of Karle, Ajanta, Ellora 
etc., where millions of tonnes of virgin amygdaloidal trap were removed to 
create a magnificient symphony of architectural practice, combined with 
that of sculpture and painting. In Orissa and Madhya PradeSa, the rock 
sculptures hewn out of primeval upheavals represent the sanction of one 
or the other great relegions. 4 But, in the state of Bihar, possibly originating 


3 JASB, Vol. 33, (1864), Pt. I, p. 360 ff. 

3 A. K. Coomaraswamy —History of Art in India and Indonesia, PI XLI. 

4 Such as Jaina at Gwalior Fort. 
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from grain tis, such as wc find in Singhbhum etc., they are generally found 
near great monastic establishments for example in the hill tracts Gaya and 
Hazaribag districts, near temples as open air places of ritual and devotion. 
A proper recording of all these washed by rain and storms of milleniums 
along with air denudation will require tomes. My intention is to draw the 
attention of scholars to this singular survivals of the devotional movement 
in Bhagalpur district, containing the ruins of two monastery with modern 
buildings and a site like Sultanganj which has supplied thc^famous metal 
image of Buddha now in the Birmingham Museum. Their*, composition, 
iconography and plastic qualities; many of which are of great distinction 
have been lost to the intellectual world due to erection of modern temples 
by blind religiosity, as already stated. 

Narayana seated on Garuda (Fig. 2) and a standing divinity carved on 
a collossal scale are reminiscent of the style of the Krisna-Jlla scenes on 
Bajesvara hill or Patharghata, near Kahalgaon (sic. Golgong), surrounded 
by the deserted ruins of Vikramaslla monastery, located near a famous 
ferry across the Ganges. Here the volume and mass is a delusion possibly 
due to the inferior skill of the stone cutter or the grains of the rock. 

Next we have multitude of images, either in well defined niches or on 
the rock surface (Fig. 3). That on the upper register, on the extreme left, 
is possibly Krisna lifting Mt. Govardhana. The standing figure at the centre 
within a circular arched compartment is Harihara, easily recognizable by 
the trident on left and the wheel on the right. Immediately below him is 
Vighnantaka or the Ganesa. There is cylindrical lingam on the extreme 
right top corner. 

From Aj Gaibinatha we have to retrace our steps to the promontory 
now known as Baiskaran, in the neighbourhood of the water works, on whose 
top, as already pointed out, there is a modern mosque built over the ruins 
of an earlier one, below which are Prc Islamic ruins (Fig. 4). Here wc have 
figures of female divinities, weathered a great deal, in separate niches 
(Fig. 5). By the side of which we have a couple showing a male caressing a 
female—probably Siva and Uma. 

Next comes another panel, in which we find a divinity not visible in the 
photograph, and Surya on his chariot drawn by seven horses and Danda 
and Pingala on either side, followed by two other standing images 
wearing karanda-mukuta. The boulder on which they were carved had other 
figures but now covered with the fallen debris of the mound. Only a seated 
image wearing a jata, as opposed to jatd-mukuta is peeping out of its under¬ 
serving burial, on the extreme right. 

On another boulder, on extreme left, in a rectangular niche, Siva and 
Parvatl is possibly depicted with an worshipper in a semicircular compart¬ 
ment below. To the extreme right, we have Trivikrama (Fig. 7). On another 
boulder, damaged at that; also we have the head and torso of Surya, easily 
recognizable by the lotuses on either side (Fig. 8). On this cracked boulder 
we have other images, commencing from the left within rectangular or 
niches with crescentic curved top: Devi, Visnu on Garuda, Ekapada, four 
armed Mahisasura-marddini and a head with big jafd. 

The technique of carving is not difficult to define. Fortunately on the 
bank of the Ganges, we have, on a fallen boulder series of grooves in a 
straight line (Fig. 9). Evidently, the stone masons first drilled (?) holes with 
a point or pointed chisel for insertion of wooden plugs on which water was 
thrown. The wet wood split the stone when they expanded. Then with flat 
chisels of various sizes they cut the niches to a lower level, leaving at the 
centre virgin piece which ultimately took the form and shape of the desired 
divinity. All its sides having been scooped out to make the motif stand 
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prominently , bathed by the rays of the tropical Sun, while the background 
with its lower level were in shade. That is the pictorial compositions , and 
their organization possessed wider range or latitude for chiaroscuro , and 
greater scope for transparent half tones between the shadowed and the 
well lighted areas. At Sarnath, before my eyes two copies of the famous 
‘Preaching Buddha’ were made in stone by the Benares stone cutters, and 
] noticed that they seldom used tools like gouge, points etc., but, only flat 
chisels of various sizes. Very wide flat chisels being used to give final touches 
and to scrape the surface smooth to obliterate marks of previous cuttings. 


Conclusions 

Any cursory survey establishes the fact, that these ancient bathing 
ghats, with boulders strewn over the banks of the Ganges, uplifted above 
the surface of the soil, by some seismic disturbance or disturbances, became 
a veritable crucibles of sects and dogmas of Brahminical religion from a 
date that is to be determined later. Saura, Saiva, Vaisnava devotees had 
the images of their divinities carved on them for worship and ritual, after 
bathing in the Ganges. The part the Ganges played in it is of indeterminate 
quality. Because, in Singhbhum, Munghyr, Gaya and Ilazaribag districts 
there was no Ganges; but, rock carvings are there. They have already been 
noticed by Carllyle, Bcglar and Cunningham, and need not detain us here. 
Bihar with its various classes of hills and rocks as already stated, offered 
the opportunity to the pious, and they never hesitated in taking advantage 
of them; thereby leaving a rich heritage of varied plastic activity not found 
in many Indian states. To day we might endow them witli rich imagination, 
vision etc., but they might not have practiced it with any such objective, the 
mainspring being piety. Inadvertently, possibly they enriched the history of 
plastic activity of the people which is ‘folk practice’ and ‘Polk art’ as we shall 
presently see. And, the cause is not far to seek. Sullanganj with its two huge 
mounds and ancient remains found in the heart of the modern village can 
not and did not compete favourably with the resources of its neighbours: 
celebrated cities of ancient Magadha—Champa (sic. Bhagalpur) Mudgagiri 
or Munghyr, Kajarigala, or the ancient monastic establishment at Lakhi- 
sarai now dcluviated by the Ganges. They, like the images and monuments 
in the hill tracts of Akbarabad relied on rural craftsmen. 

These rock carvings or sculptures, have a monuincntality expressing 
mightier mystic ideas in terms of minute forms with sombre undertones. 
They symbolise an effort at psychological penetration, belonging to an 
organic style, deep rooted in folk tradition and practice. These sculptures 
were not in any way affianced with architecture or design. That is they were 
not applied sculpture created to buttress any preconceived structural design. 
The creators never claimed, nor they have been accepted by the posterity, 
as the very acme of rock cut sculptures, architectural practice or paintings. 
The forms are mature, bold and isolated. No sikharas> or ambulatory sur¬ 
mounted or surrounded these, except in modern times. There were no 
provisions for giving them protection against the vagaries of weather or air 
denudation. Yet, they do represent a landmark, in the history of national 
plastic activity, in ancient and mediaeval times, seldom recognized by Indian 
art historians or critics. They lack the overwhelming exuberance of 
accompanying decorative ornaments. But, mere panels or individual com¬ 
partments, even when long Kri$nalila scenes were carved. They truly 
represent the rural stone cutters art, not at the command of devoted 
royalty, rich plutocrats, or monastic orders, but inspired by the individual 
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householders or pilgrims, ambitious to earn divine grace, involuntarily 
heralding the dawn of Hindu baroque. Some of them as we shall presently 
see vibrate with dynamic energy and movement expressed by static plastic 
forms. The whole rock face of Jahanglra or Baiskaran notwithstanding 
quality, is not sculpturesque. 

Lacking an ornate atmosphere the island rock and the promontory 
contain scries of sculptured forms, religious in character and offertory in 
object depicting, scenes from the epic and pauranic mythologies, epitomising 
the cosmic nature of divinities. The panel exhibiting Siva catessing Uma or 
Devi nostalgically reminds us of the best traditions of Ajanta and £11 ora. 
The graceful voluptous bodies distinguished by crude heaviness, a Pratihara 
heritage (?); instead of hanging in space, like the products of the Varanasi 
school, pure and simple in outline, are remarkable for linear rhythm. They 
have the identical supreme elgance, the same elongated bodies. Along with 
a delicate poise and balance in repose they betray a Botticelian grace, and 
like the works of Giotto possess heavy forms unthinkable in Cimabue. 
The composition depicting Visnu-Narayana, riding on Garuda, for love of 
mass and height, notwithstanding the damage by weathering, is reminiscent 
of the huge frieze represented on the rock face of Pathargliata in the district 
of Bhagalpur. Significantly enough, this is also on an isolated rock on the 
banks of the Ganges. Both of them may not be far in date, that is c. 500-600 
A.D. The image of Trivikrama is suggestive of the fact, that the art was 
creative and imaginative but not unbridled,rather abstract than naturalistic. 
The carefully controlled movements successfully convey the primordial 
power and superhuman energy; but more than that, divine wrath and 
displeasure. The upward fling of the leg powerfully poised, in all likelihood 
would have ended in energetic and violent movement, but the theme and 
spirit of the mytholgy compelled it to be static, but by no means earth- 
bound, inert and lifeless. It betrays, that neither ritualistic, nor the traditional 
character of the artistic practice, succeeded in preventing the free impulse 
to create, notwithstanding the inferiority of the individual worker and 
limitations of space and finance. They lack majesticity and pride of display 
of wealth and power; and have great sociological values for the race, nation 
and the society, catering to a populace who were not sophisticated like 
urban upstarts. 

The area was strategic. It was a part of ancient Aiiga; that celebrated 
corridor which since Proto-historic times gave access to all the conquering 
armies from the Upper Ganges valley to the deltaic region, North Bengal 
and the Bramhaputra valley; who wanted to bye pass the tangled mass of 
hills and jungles of the Kajaiigla country, now known as the Santal Parganas, 
or the green morass of the Kamala and KosI, now represented by the Saharsa 
and Purnea districts. The Magadhans through centuries of practice, and 
because of the absorption of influences both from Varanasi and the East, 
had developed a noble and dignified plastic activity since the dawn of history. 
As manufacturers of stone statues, bronze images and creators of a virile 
school of painting, they were able to explain with the help of symbolism 
of forms and colours, most abstruse representations of mystic and 
metaphysical truths. 

From the palmy days of Pajaliputra school, aided by the quarries of 
Ghunar and Rajmahal, they had practiced architecture and plastic activity, 
in stone, stucco and clay for the organic art at the behest of the court and 
the Churches affiliated to the various creeds and sects. Nonetheless, a hum¬ 
bler activity with a wealth of social values also existed simultaneously, which 
first came into prominence in the Suriga period. This seems to have been 
submerged in a spate of official and religious endowments, but survived in 
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humbler walks of life as toys and icons for homes with limited budgets, as 
the excavations at Mathura, Bhita, Kosam, Rajghaf, Chirand, Basarh, 
Kumrahar and Rajgir show. A folk art deep rooted in the aesthetics of the 
people, not demoralised by the materialism of Karl Marx and the industrial 
civilization of Europe, claiming only to be poor but without any effort to 
stave off the wolves from their doors. 

It may be questioned, whether these rock sculptures, belonging as they 
do to the long period between c. 500 A.D. to 1200 A.D., can justifiably 
claim affiliation with Folk practice, when from sixth century onwards we 
have data to infer that they were adopted into the official art for the enrich¬ 
ment of temples and monasteries. For example folk themes on Paharpur, 
Temple, Site no. 2 at Nalanda etc. The first noteworthy instance of its 
simultaneous co-existence as pointed out by late C. L. Fabri is found on the 
walls of the garbhagriha of Temple no. 12 at Nalanda. The second are the 
rock sculptures in Hazaribagh, Gaya, Sultanganj and Bafesvara hill in the 
Bhagalpur district. There is however one piece below the flood level at 
Baiskaran, of a lady lying with a child which has never been photographed 
belongs to c. 500 A.D. 

What is needed now is a census, of these rock sculptures, their dates and 
themes, in order to make the annals of our plastic activity comprehensive 
and complete. Because their social values are undoubted. But, after General 
Cunningham and his Assistants, few have taken up these subjects. My 
main object in writing these pages was to moot the subject. 



A STATISTICAL ANALYSIS OF SOME MEGALITHIC BURIAL 
PATTERNS IN MEDAK DISTRICT, ANDHRA PRADESH 


Urmila Pingle 

(Communicated by Dr. S. K. Mitra) * 

The main bulk of South Indian megaliths lie south of the Godavari 
system. Their extensiveness and peculiarity are still in fact “the jungle of 
a problem , \ A statistical analysis of the megalithic burial pattern may 
be helpful, though it is not without risk. 

The systematic work carried out since the last two decades has revealed 
a fairly definite and coherent trends in cases of dolmens and cromlechs 
whose functions seem to be associated with the burial rites. It is still difficult 
to find a satisfactory functional role for the menhir or standing stones. 
They may indicate a commemorative function or they can be associated 
with the burial rites, as it is still the practice of the Bastar Gonds and the 
Khasis and Nagas of Assam. Hie megaliths of South India are supposed 
to be different in origin from the megaliths of North-east India. The observa¬ 
tion of Christopher von Fiircr Haimendorf was that Austro-Asiatic immi¬ 
grants introduced megalithic culture with neolithic association in the 
region of north-eastern India. It is sustained by the fact that there is general 
difference in type and concept from the South-Indian megaliths, which 
have an Iron Age equipment and western analogies. Their most notable 
integral connexion with the West is the port-hole entrance which has an 
intimate connexion with the burial rites. One main difference is that in 
Europe the megalithic tombs were used successively for a longer or shorter 
period and were normally collective burials. But the South-Indian mega¬ 
lithic tombs were probably restricted to a family as the evidence shows, 
with few exceptions, the number of bodies or their fragments much smaller 
and there is no evidence of the successive use of the same grave. To avoid 
disturbing the grave, the bones of the different individuals were excavated 
elsewhere and they had all been “introduced at the same moment like a 
bundle of faggots”. 

This is a preliminary report of the four megalithic grave sites, three 
of which, Site I, Site II and Site III, arc in Mandapalli in Medak District 
and the fourth is in Nustulapur near Karimnagar. 

Nustulapur Site IV: 

It is situated 20 miles from Siddipet near Karimnagar. These graves 
are of different culture from the Mandapalli burial sites I, II and III. 
They consist of low circular mounds of small granite boulders and are 
not marked by a stone circle or circles. The sand mound of the biggest 
grave takes shelter under a huge and flat granite slab standing up 
obliquely. 


Measurements of this grave 


Diameter of sand mound 
Height of sand mound 


15*30 metres 
1*45 metres 
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Measurements of erect stone slab 


Thickness: At the top 
At the base 
Breadth: At the top 
At the base 


0-26 metres 
0*5 metres 
0*38 metres 
1*40 metres 
3-6 metres, 
to the centre of the 


Length: = 

The bearing from the centre of the sand mound 
erect stone slab is exactly north. 

The rest of the graves which are 34 in number have the capstone in 
the horizontal position over the centre of the mound. 

The grave-to-grave distances and bearings of 35 graves in this site 
were measured and are illustrated in the map. 


Mandapalli Sites I, II and III: 

Location: These three sites are present on ridges at a height of 50 
feet, separated from each other by a distance of a mile. They are situated 
in Mandapalli which is four miles from Siddipet in Medak District at 
a longitude of 78 Q 55' and a latitude of 18°10'. The intervening low land 
is free from burials. The situation of graves on high ridges is a charac¬ 
teristic of the “mcgalithic culture”. It may have been associated with 
some ritual of that culture or possibly that the graves on high ridges are 
not easily washed off by rainfall as they would if situated on lower grounds. 

Description: They fall into the category of cist circles. From the 
disturbed cist tombs which have been dug by the local villagers, it was 
observed that the graves consisted of large granite slabs in the form of 
a rectangular box, with the presence of a port-hole. One end of each slab 
is overlapping the other end of its proximal slab. These graves are marked 
by a single stone circle. Wheel-made black and red pottery along with 
small iron pieces was found in these disturbed graves. 


Measurements of a disturbed grave 


Of stone box 

Length 

Breadth 

Thickness of each wall 
Depth 
Of stone lid 

Breadth 

Length 

Thickness 


1 *50 metre 
0*75 metre 
30 centimetres 
T60 metre 

1*55 metre 
1*78 metre 
0*15 metre 


The port-hole is present in the north wall measuring 41 centimetres in 
diameter and is shut off from the outside by a stone slab. 

The distinctive port-hole opening which is found in South India is 
a notable integral connexion with the West, but it does not occur among 
any of the Central Indian tribes who bury the dead in megalithic graves 
such as Mundas and Hos. “Third century B.C. to first century A.D. is 
accepted as a provisional time bracket for the South Indian megaliths”. 
(Wheeler 1947.) 

Total number of graves in 

Site I =96 graves 

Site II = 235 graves 

Site III == 100 graves 
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The following data for these Mandapalli sites I , II and III have been 
collected. 

(1) Grave-to-grave distance 

(2) Grave-to-grave bearing 

(3) Diameter of the grave 

(4) The number of stones in the circle. 

Grave-to-grave Distance and Bearing: • 

The three Mandapalli sites have been mapped as illustrated in the 
figures. The graves in these burial sites do not appear to have been laid 
out in any particular pattern. Few clusters of graves here and there can 
be observed in the maps; but otherwise uniform distance has been main¬ 
tained. Perhaps these clusters may have belonged to family groups. 

Number of stones 

The mean number of stones have been computed for the three 
Mandapalli sites. 




Number of graves with 
intact circles 

Mean number of 
stones 

Site I 


49 

12 47 

Site II 


127 

12-78 

Site III 


79 

M 15 

The mean 
Sites I and II, 

number of stones used are not significantly different between 
but both are from Site III (95% confidence limits). 


Diameter of stone circles 


The mean 

diameters 

as computed are 



Number of 
graves 

Mean Standard 

diameter observation 

Range of 
Diameter 

Site I 

49 

f>-96 metres 1-2184 

3-5 to 9 metres 

Site II 

127 

5-99 metres 1-5409 

3 to 9 metres 

Site III 

79 

6-33 metres 1-5074 

3 to 9-5 metres 


The mean diameters in Mandapalli sites I, II and III do not differ signi¬ 
ficantly from one another. Normal frequency distribution curves have been 
fitted for the diameters of the three sites and as illustrated in the graphs, 
the distribution curves for observed and expected values of diameter display 
a good fit. From these results, it can be concluded that about 68% of the 
graves in these three sites are clustered around the mean diameter, which 
does not differ significantly in any of the three Mandapalli sites. 

As these type of tombs contain selected bones of more than one indi¬ 
vidual and they were rarely used on more than one occasion, it is reasonable 
to postulate that a burial vault was restricted to a family. In that case, 
if the size of the diameter has any connexion with the size of the family. 
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the normal distribution curve indicates that small families were as rare 
as big families. If this postulation is correct, the graves around mean dia¬ 
meter may reveal average size of the family. 

An alternative explanation of this difference in size could be asso¬ 
ciated with the income or property distribution among the members of 
this community. The rich going for the larger graves and the poor for the 
smaller ones. Jf this were true, the size distribution does not reveal that a 
larger proportion of this community were relatively poor. 

There is very little evidence to support the view that distinct social 
and occupational groups had different burial places and the size of the 
grave is in some way related to the social or occupational station of the 
buried. The accompanying maps of these sites where the different symbols 
which represent different ranges of diameter are distributed without any 
semblance of a segregated pattern. The graves which arc not marked by 
symbols are those which have been disturbed and do not have intact stone 
circles. 

Correlation coefficient of number of stones and diameter of stone 
circles: 

The purpose of these regression equations is to find out (a) how much 
correlation there is between the diameter and number of stones and 
( b) whether the correlation coefficients are significantly different in the 
three Mandapalli sites. 

The regression equations for the Mandapalli sites are 

Site I — Y — 1*71 4- 1*60(52 X 

Site II — Y -■= 4-4036 4 1*3978 X 

Site III — Y --- 8-0472 4- 0-9641 X 

Y - Number of stones 
X —- Diameter in metres. 

The correlation coefficient V 

V ‘r 2 ’ 

Site I - 0-6674 0-4459 

Site II - 0-5031 0-2500 

Site III - 0-4394 0-1936 

The correlation coefficient V in the three sites do not differ significantly. 
The value r 2 shows that there is 44%, 25% and 19% of variance in Y 
(number of stones) associated with the variance in‘X’ (diameter) in Manda¬ 
palli sites I, II and III respectively. Therefore, it can be suggested that 
the burden of the unaccounted explanatory variables such as (a) size of 
each individual stone and ( b ) spacing between stones would be taken 
up by the constants in these equations. 

Conclusion: Statistical methods have been applied to the three Mandapalli 
sites taking into account the two variables 

(a) diameter of graves 

( b ) the number of stones. 

(1) The diameter of the graves in the three Mandapalli sites fits in 
with normal frequency distribution. 68% of the graves in all the three sites 
are clustered around the mean diameter which is not significantly different 
in the three sites. 

(2) The mean number of stones used is not significantly different 
between Sites I and II, but both are from Site III (95% confidence limits). 

(3) The correlation coefficients do not differ significantly in the three 
Mandapalli sites. The correlation coefficient r 2 shows that 44%, 25% and 
19% of variance in Y (number of stones) is associated with a variance 
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in ‘X 5 (diameter). Some other explanatory variables such as size of stones 
and spacing between stones is almost certainly associated for the rest of 
the variance in Y. 
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“THE VAKEELS IN THE EARLY DAYS OF BRITISH RULE 
IN BENGAL, 1793-1833—THE IDEALS AND THE 

ACHIEVEMENTS’* 

Chittaranjan Siniia 

Nature of Vakeels before 1793: 

Pleading as an exclusive occupation, undertaken by men of specialised 
legal knowledge and training, did not exist in Bengal before 1793. In the 
initial phase (1772-93) of the Company’s administration there, the Vakeels 
used to be of two types. The first were private servants, relatives or depen¬ 
dants of the parties appointed by the latter to do fiairvi 1 , as well as to plead 
their cases. To the second type belonged those residents of the Sadar Station 
(where the Court sat), who offered to act as Vakeels for the parties willing 
to engage them. For most such persons pleading was, at best, a side business. 
For instance, before Cornwallis’s reforms were implemented, nearly 200 
persons styled themselves as Vakeels at the District Headquarter of Saran. 
Excepting a few employed whole; time by the rich and litigant zamindars, 
the rest were primarily Goldsmiths, vendors of liquors, and other shop 
keepers 2 . Similar condition existed at Murshidabad 3 . 

The Vakeels of the first description (i.c., the servants, relatives or 
dependants of the parties), enjoyed greater trust of their clients, than those 
of the second type, in spite of the formers’ being, in general, almost com¬ 
pletely ignorant of the Laws and the Regulations, and the forms and pro¬ 
cedures of the Courts. Neither were the majority of the second class, (i.e., 
the semi-professional types), much better in this respect. Lack of quali¬ 
fication, however, was not the only evil said to be attending the institution 
of Pleaders in the pre-1793 days. Being mostly salaried servants of the 
suitors those Vakeels wore found inclined to prolong the litigation to pre¬ 
vent their salary ceasing. Governor-General, Lord Cornwallis remarked 
on them in 1793, “The present Vakeels arc of low character and reputation. 
They arc often bribed by the opposite party to betray their Constituents. 
If detected in bad conduct in one Court they easily shift to another. They 
are generally ignorant of the laws [Hindu and Mohammedan] and 
regulations” 4 . 


Reforms of 1793: 

An honest, upright and efficient class of Pleaders was one of the factors 
that would facilitate the implementation of Cornwallis’s scheme of the 
‘rule of law’ 5 and it was perhaps for this predominant reason that Cornwallis 
intended to lift the institution of Vakeels in Bengal to the ideal state, by 


1 In Court language pairvi means the efforts (other than legal) made to bring the case 
to a decision in favour of a particular party. 

2 Charles Boddam, Saran Judge, to Sadr Diwani Adalat, 30th May, 1794, Sadr Diwam 
Adalat (henceforth abbreviated S.D.A.) Proceedings, 10th July, 1794, Nos. 4-6. 

* J. H. Harington, Murshidabad Judge, to S.D.A., 22nd May, 1793, Bengal Civil and 
Criminal Judicial Consultations, 1st August, 1793, No. 5 (Henceforth referred to as Civil 

and Criminal Judl. Cons.) M _ . 

4 Cornwallis’s Minute, 11th February, 1793. para 73, Bengal Revenue Consultations, 

11th February, 1793, No. I. . , , 

a The concept of the ‘rule of law* implied that things were to be governed not by the 
individual discretion of Government Officers but according to the impersonal agency ol 
laws to which the ruler and the ruled, both were to be subject alike. 
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making pleading a specialised profession. He observed: “If causes were 
pleaded by licensed pleaders only, they would, in due course, become 
versed in the laws and the regulations. They would not only inform the 
Judges by their pleadings but also be a great check upon their conduct” 6 . 

Regulation VII of 1793, was framed to realise the above lofty ideas 
of Cornwallis in respect of the Pleaders. By it pleading was made a distinct 
profession to be undertaken only by persons so authorised by the Sadr 
Diwani Adalat. The number and selection of Pleaders of the District and 
Provincial Courts was left to the discretion of the Judges of those Courts, 
who were to recommend a list of persons considered fit to act as Vakeel 
in their Courts to the Sadr Diwani Adalat, for grant of ‘Sanads’ or letters 
of investiture. A person became entitled to practise as Pleader only after 
receiving such a ‘Sanad’. 

Raising the academic standard and social status of Vakeel was another 
basic feature of Cornwallis’s scheme for the reform of this institution. By 
Section 5, of Regulation VII of 1793, it was provided that the Pleaders 
were to be selected from amongst the graduates of the Calcutta Madrasa 
or the Hindu Sanskrit College at Benares 7 . If sufficient persons of this 
description were not available, the Judges were authorised to select “men 
of character and liberal education” 8 . While applying this discretion, the 
Judges were required to insure that, as far as possible, the persons recom¬ 
mended for the appointment had the knowledge of the Hindu or the 
Mohammedan laws 9 . 

Personnel and Qualifications of Vakeels 1793-1833 

The profession of Pleaders had been one of ill repute before 1 793 10 . 
But even Cornwallis’s effort to reform it seems to have borne little fruit. 
From the appointments made after 1793, it appears that by and large 
the profession continued to remain unattractive to men of education and 
talent. Very few graduates of the Calcutta Madrasa or the Hindu College 
could be attracted to the job of Pleading and in practice the efforts of the 
local Judges to abide by the spirit of the Government’s above alternative 
instruction, (regarding «the qualifications of persons to be selected), led 
mostly to nominations from amongst the existing Pleaders. A number of 
persons who in the past had in any way been associated with judicial work 
or an office of responsibility, were also selected to the rank. The gate was 
also kept open for “men of character of liberal education”, and those versed 
in the Hindu or the Mohammedan Law, though persons fitting the latter 
classification, as Alexander Seton, Judge of Behar (Gaya), informed, “were 
men of religious persuasion, who led retired lives and did not interfere 
in wordly concerns” 11 . The knowledge of judicial procedure and the indi¬ 
genous laws and the regulations being essential for a Vakeel, the preference 
for experienced former Pleaders (whose acquaintance with the laws, regu- 


8 Ibid., para 74. 

7 The Calcutta Madrasa had been established in 1780 by Warren Hastings. The Benaras 
Sanskrit College was founded by Jonathan Duncan in 1791. In the Madrasa special emphasis 
had been laid on the teaching of Mohammedan Law, while in the Benaras College special 
stress was on the teaching of Hindu Law. One of the objects behind the creation of these 
institutions had been to produce competent officers for the Courts of Justice and to supply 
qualified Indian assistants to European Judges; Holwell, A.: Education in British India, Cal. 
1872, pp. 1 and 2. 

8 Resolution of Board of Revenue (n.d.), Bengal Revenue Judicial Consultations, 26th 
April, 1793, No. 1. 

• Ibid. 

10 This is apparent from Cornwallis’s Minute of lith February, 1793, as well as from 

the reports of several District Judges recorded on the Proceedings of the Sadr Diwani Adalat* 
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lations and Court procedure was usually “subsequent to their engagement 
in the profession or, rather the effect of necessity 125 ’), and for the same rea¬ 
son, those associated with judicial situations, was only natural. 

This pattern of selection is apparent from the appointments made 
between the years 1793 and 1800. 

In Murshidabad, (the scat of the former Administration of the Nawab) 
eleven persons were licensed to plead in the local City Adalat on the re¬ 
commendation of J. E. Harrington, the City Judge 13 . Of this lot five had 
practised as Vakeels before, another three had previously held judicial 
offices of Munshi , Fauzdari Munshi and Kazi respectively; two had held 
responsible, though non-judicial, positions under Reza Khan (the former 
JVaib-Diwan of Bengal) and certain European gentlemen; and the remaining 
one, by the name of Aminchand, had been known to be versed in Hindu 
law 14 . 

The recruitment at Chittagong Adalat followed the same mixed 
pattern 15 . Of the total of thirty-one nominated, eight had earlier held 
different ministerial offices in the Courts like those of Shenstedar, Peshkar 
Kazi , Fauzdari-Mum hi, Mohurrir (writer), etc., one had formerly been 
employed in the Salt Department and in the Revenue Department as Amin 
and Tehsildar respectively; one Rafee-ul-Sadr, by name had held no office 
before, but was known to have been a man of good chaiacter and ability; 
and the remaining twenty-one nominees had been Vakeels from before. 

The story repeated itself in most other District Adalats like those of 
Birbhum, Tirhoot, Midnapur, Jessore, Purnea, Dinajpur, Dacca, Jalalpur, 
Shahabad, Behar, Rajshahi, Sylhet etc., with former Vakeels constituting 
the majority of the new panel 15 . 

It is clear from the above survey that in spite of Cornwallis’s efforts 
to extol the institution of Pleaders the quality of Vakeels could not be 
much improved. Neither the “graduates of the Calcutta Madrasa and 
the Hindu College 55 , nor many candidates fitting the category of men of 
“character and liberal education 55 , could be drawn to this profession. 
Availability remaining the restrictive factor, it may well be concluded that 
Cornwallis's scheme failed to bring about any major change in the per¬ 
sonnel of Pleaders. 

As the provision of Regulation VII of 1793, (S.5), requiring Vakeels 
to be selected from amongst the graduates of the Government Colleges 
had remained inoperative, the Bengal Government was pursuaded to 
re-cmphasisc in 1814 (by Regulation XXVII of 1814, S.3, Cl.3) the pre¬ 
ference for graduates of Public Institutions in the recruitment of Pleaders. 
Eleven years later the Administration had to draw the attention of the 
local Judges to the above provision 17 , which only suggests that even until 
1825 the personnel of Pleaders could not be brought up to the standards 
laid down by the Regulations. Availability, as before, must have remained 
the chief impediment. 

11 Civil and Criminal Judicial Consultations, 28th June, 1793, No. 3. 

12 C. Keating, Birbhum Judge, to Government. 11th May, 1793, Civil and Criminal 
Judicial Consultations, 24th May, 1793, No. 37. 

13 Civil and Criminal Judicial Consultations, 31st May, 1793, No. 24. 

14 Harrington to Government, 22nd May, 1793, Civil and Criminal Judicial Consulta¬ 
tions, 31st May, 1793, No. 24. 

16 Ibid., No. 28. , , . 

16 This can be gathered from the appointments made on the recommendations of the 
local Judges, recorded in the Proceedings of the Sadr Diwani Adalat between 1793 and 

” Resolution of Government-General-in-Council, 22nd September, 1825, para 1, Bengal 
Civil Judicial Consultations, 25th September, 1825, No. 1 (Henceforth rcterred to as Civ. 
Judl. Cons.). 
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In 1826, an attempt was made to ensure the supply of persons of tested 
ability for taking up the jobs of Pleaders. By Regulation XL of that year, 
a Committee of Examination was set up at Calcutta to hold annual exami¬ 
nations for candidates seeking appointments as Law Officers 18 , and Vakeels 
in the Provincial and District Courts. Candidates qualifying in this examina¬ 
tion were to be issued certificates of fitness by the said Committee, who 
were also required to forward the names of successful candidates to the 
respective Courts where they may wish to be appointee^. This mode of 
appointment was not made exclusive, but candidates riding on the recom¬ 
mendation of the Examination Committee naturally carried a stronger 
claim to selection. In the years following 1826, however, certificate holders 
from the above Committee are found soliciting the jobs of Law Officers 
only which then carried a fixed salary of Rs. 140/- per month. Apparently, 
the situation of Vakeels was neither attractive enough yet, nor so com¬ 
petitive, as for candidates to take the trouble of seeking it through the 
Examination Committee. 

It was not until 1846, that a system of compulsory professional exami¬ 
nation for Pleaders was established. Under a provision of Act I of 1846, 
(S.4), the Sadr Diwani Adalat arranged to conduct Pleadership examina¬ 
tions at the Divisional Headquarters like Calcutta, Patna, Dacca etc., by 
Examination Committees set up at each of these stations. Candidates 
qualifying in these examinations were to receive diplomas which only 
would make them eligible to become Vakeels. 

Government Pleaders: 

Appointment of one Government Pleader in every Adalat was another 
notable feature of Cornwallis’s scheme of 1793. The idea had been to have 
a lawyer in every Court to work and Plead on behalf of the Government 
in suits between the Government and the private parties. 

The ablest of the Vakeels attached to a Court was to be nominated 
its Government Pleader 19 . As in the case of other Vakeels, initially the 
appointments were to be made by the Sadr Diwani Adalat, on recommenda¬ 
tions from the local Judges. But, apparently in view of the importance 
of this office, the Bengal Government decided in 1797, to assume them¬ 
selves the responsibility of appointing Government Pleaders 20 . The ‘Sanads* 
(authority of office) issued to the thirty-five existing Government Pleaders 
were withdrawn to be replaced by new written authorities from the Govern¬ 
ment 21 . All future appointments were now to be made by the Governor- 
Generai-in-Council, on recommendations from the Judges. In 1806, the 
District Judges of Twenty-four Parganas, appointed a Government Pleader 
for his Court of his own accord without making a reference to the Govern¬ 
ment. The Governor-General-in-Council disapproved the ^Judge’s action 
and informed him that the person appointed by him could not function 
without obtaining the prescribed authority from the Government 22 . 

Nor could a person be appointed Government Pleader direct, without 
first becoming enrolled as an ordinary Pleader. In 1816, one Abdul Haq, 
a talented young man belonging to a family of distinguished Pleaders was 


18 One Hindu and one Muslim Law Officer used to be attached to every Court. Their 
job was to assist the Judges in deciding cases governed by the Hindu and Mohammedan 
Laws. 

19 Resolution of Board of Revenue, (n. d.), Bengal Revenue Judicial Consultations 
26th April, 1793, No. 3. 

99 By S. 5, Regulation VIII of 1797. 

* l Civ. Judl, Cons., 13th October, 1797, Nos. 2 and 3. 
n Civ. Judl. Cons., 26th June, 1806, No. 5. 
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recommended for appointment as the Government Pleader of Chittagong 
Zila Court 23 . The Government held the view that the proposed appoint¬ 
ment could not be conferred upon Abdul Haq without his being consti¬ 
tuted a Pleader first 24 . 

In 1814, the Bengal Government created the post of Remembrancer 
of Legal Affairs. This officer was to be the over-all in-charge of the legal 
affairs of the Government. As such, he was given control over the appoint¬ 
ment of Government Pleaders. Henceforth, the recommendations for those 
appointment were to be made by the Remembrancer in consultation with 
the local officers. With the establishment of this procedure, a new practice 
of allowing the Collectors a say in the recruitment of Government Pleaders 
of the Districts came into being 25 . Most cases in which the Government 
became a party, involved revenue matters. Since, as the revenue officer 
of the District the Collector naturally had to be a party on behalf of the 
Government in those cases, it was considered advisable to let the Collector 
have a voice in the selection of Government Pleaders, who were to take 
instructions from him. 

In the post-1814 period Collectors are found invariably being consulted 
in the appointment of Government Pleaders of the District Adalats. In 
some instances, like one in Chittagong, in 1823, the Government Pleader 
was appointed solely on the recommendation of the Collector, the Judge 
not having been consulted at all 26 . In 1824, the Judge (Mr. Dawes), and 
the Collector (Mr. Magniac) of Dacca, recommended two different indi¬ 
viduals for appointment as Government Pleader of the local Adalat 27 . 
The Collector’s recommendation was given precedence over that of the 
Judge’s, the Collector’s candidate having been finally appointed by the 
Government on the endorsement of Mr. Molony, the Remembrancer 26 . 
Similarly, in 1827, in Chittagong, the Collector’s nominee, Nityanand 
Mukherjee, was appointed Government Pleader, in preference to Ghulam 
Ali who had been recommended by the Judge 29 . 

Remuneration of: 

(a) Pleaders: By S.9 of Regulation VII of 1793, Pleaders were for¬ 
bidden to accept any consideration other than the prescribed fee accor¬ 
ding to the following scale: 

In cases not exceeding Rs. 1,000/- in amount or value 5% on the 
pecuniary value; in cases between Rs. 1,000/- and Rs. 5,000/- 4%; in 
cases between 5,000/- and 10,000/- -3%; and in cases of more than 
10 , 000 /- 2 %. 

Until 1796, the practice had been to calculate the Pleader’s fee by 
multiplying the value of the suit with the percentage admissible on the 
value group to which the particular case belonged, instead of working 
it out slabwise, e.g., in a case of Rs. 1,200/- —5% on 1,000/- +4% on 
the remaining 200/-, and so on. This method could result in situation when 
Pleader’s fee in a case of lower pecuniary value might exceed the fee in 
a case of higher value. For instance, in a suit of Rs. 1,100/- the Pleader’s 
fee, calculated @ 4% used to be Rs. 44/-, and in one of Rs. 1,200/-, —Rs. 48/- 


* a Civ. Judl. Cons., 15th Nov., 1816, No. 18. 

84 Ibid., No. 19. 

M Hithertofore, the appointments used to be made solely on the recommendations of 
the District Judges. 

*• Civ. Judl. Cons., 10th April, 1823, Nos. 8-10. 

» Civ. Judl. Cons., 16th Jan., 1824, Nos. 17-19. 

88 Ibid., No. 20. 

» Civ. Judl. Cons., 28th June .1827, No. 11. 
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at the same rate; while in a case of Rs. 1,000/-, the fee according to the 
prescribed rate of 5% was to be Rs. 50/-. In 1796, the Registrar of Sadr 
Diwani Adalat drew attention to this anomalous situation, and his proposal 
for changing over to a slab system of calculation was adopted by the Bengal 
Government 30 . This was as under:— 

In cases up to Rs. 50/- 1 anna per rupee; in cases between Rs. 50/- and 
Rs. 200/-, — 1 anna per rupee on Rs. 50/- + J anna per rupee <»n the remainder; 
in cases of more than Rs. 200/- but not exceeding Rs. 1,000/-, 1 anna per 
rupee on Rs. 50/—hi anna per rupee on Rs. 150/- +3% of the remainder 
and so on with the percentage reducing at every higher value slab. 

In computed figures, the Pleader’s fee in a case of Rs. 50/- worked out 
to Rs. 3/2/-; Rs. 7/11/-in a case of Rs. 200/-;Rs. 31/11/-in that of Rs. 1,000/-; 
and Rs. 131/11/- in one of Rs. 5,000/-; In Summary 31 cases, Vakeels were 
to be entitled to Jth of the fee payable if it were a regular suit. 32 

This system of payment of fees implied that even a Vakeel of twenty or 
twenty-five years standing was to receive the same remuneration for his 
exertions as a new entrant to the rank. Allowing no premium to experience 
in the entitlement of fees was bound to make this profession less attractive 
to ambitious aspirants and reduce incentive for those already in it. 33 

(b) Government Pleaders: No special emolument, besides the fee pres¬ 
cribed for Vakeels, had been provided for Government Pleaders under 
Regulation VII of 1793. But in 1794, to make the office more attractive, the 
Government decided to pay them a fixed monthly salary in addition to their 
authorised fees, on the following scale 34 : 

For Government Pleader of Sadr Diwani Adalat—Rs. 60/- per month. 

For Government Pleader of Provincial Courts— Rs. 50/- per month. 

For Government Pleader of District Adalats— Rs. 40/- per month. 

In 1801, the Government reduced the salary of Government Pleaders 
of District Adalats by half to Rs. 20/- per month 36 . Reasons for this could 
be economy justified by a presumption that the Government Pleaders of 
District Adalats were able to earn a sufficient income from fees in the Govern¬ 
ment and private cases. This decision drew protest from a number of 
Government Pleaders employed in the District Adalats, on the ground of 
the hardship the reduction created, the income from fees being very in¬ 
adequate 36 , The Bengal Government, however, remained rigid 37 . For the 
rest of the period under review the salary of Government Pleaders remained 
Rs. 20/- per month. 

(c) Reform of 1833: In 1833, the system of State-regulated fees for 
Pleaders was abolished. By Regulation XII of that year the previous Glauses 
of Regulation VII of 1793, and XXVII of 1814, were superseded by the 
rule that henceforth parties were to settle the fees with their Vakeels them¬ 
selves. This was a decision of tremendous significance because besides 


30 Civ. Judl. Cons., 15th July, 1796, No. 33. 

31 Suits concerning arrears and exactions of rent had to be decided with utmost priority 
in the Courts by a Summary process which omitted many of the formalities of regular suits. 
Such suits were, therefore, termed ‘Summary Suits’. 

32 Resolution of Governor-General-in-Gouncil, 2nd September, 1796, Civ. Judl. Cons., 
2nd September, 1796, No. 26. 

** For further discussion on this point see below footnote 58. 

34 Bengal Criminal and Judicial Consultatinn, 14th March, 1794, No. 12. 

45 Civ. Judl. Cons., 6th August, 1801, No. 4. 

34 Many recorded instances of such representations are to be found in the Bengal Civil 
Judicial Consultations from 1802 to 1804* 

37 Civ. Judl. Cons., 17th May, 1804, No. 16. 
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expanding the income potential of this profession, it brought both indc 
pendence and prestige to its members 38 . 


Assessment of the Institutions 


In 1793, Cornwallis had entertained lofty visions about the future 
ability, integrity and respectability of the new institution of Pleaders: 
“They [Vakeels] would not only inform the Judges by their Pleadings, but 
also be a great check upon their [Judges’] conduct... They would put a 
stop to all the numerous abuses which are daily practised by the ministerial 
officers of the Court... They would disseminate amongst the people a 
knowledge of the many important Regulations which have been enacted... 
and will be enacted by [sic] consultation [with them] 30 ”. 

Subsequent appraisals of this institution, however, belied the founder’s 
‘great’ expectations. 

In 1795, fourteen months after the establishment of the institution of 
licensed Vakeels in the Bhagalpur Adalat, Judge Henry Douglas reported 
complete disillusionment with all the Pleaders of his Court, who continued 
to remain hopelessly deficient not only in the knowledge of the Regulations 
in force and the Laws (Hindu and Mohammedan), but also in that of 
Persian, the official language of the Courts 40 . In 1797, J. Stonehouse, the 
Judge of Chittagong, found the Vakeels of his Court extremely ignorant 
of the Regulations 41 . He cited one particular example of one of the best 
Pleaders of his Court, who in course of trial, was found completely unaware 
of the existence of Regulation XI of 1793 42 . 

In 1800, Ramakanta and Ramkanhai Bhattacharya, two Pleaders of the 
Dinajpur Adalat, had to be dismissed for having collusively defrauded a 
client of Rs. 64/- due to him under an Ekrarnama (Deed of compromise) 43 . 

Cornwallis’s intention of converting pleading into an exclusive and 
whole-time profession also does not seem to have been fully realised. For 
example, in 1799 William Douglas, the Judge of Rajshahi, reported 44 that 
most Vakeels of his Adalat were retained naibs (servants) of the principal 
landlords of that District. In discharge of their latter obligation such Vakeels 
frequently absented themselves from the Court under false pleas of sickness 
while in actual fact their abstention was due to their attendance at the 
Collector’s office on the business of their employers or engagement in borrow¬ 
ing money for the latter for payment of Kist (contracted instalment of 
revenue), to save their (zamindars’) estates from being attached for default. 
This absence of Vakeels not only retarded the business of the Court but also 
caused great hardship to the clients due to the consequent postponement 
of the hearing. 

In 1802, the working of the entire judicial machinery erected m 1793, 
along with the institution of Pleaders was reviewed by the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment through answers to queries circulated among the Judges of the Pro¬ 
vincial and District Adalats. Among other things the questionnaire (concern¬ 
ing Pleaders) 4 ® was designed to elicit information about the character, 


84 For further discussion on this point see below, footnote 58. 

•• Cornwallis’s Minute, 8th February, 1793, para 74, Bengal Revenue Consultations, 


11th February, 1793, No. 1. , _ . o j • *j t « 

40 Bhagalpur Judge to Sadr Diwani Adalat, 23rd February, 1795, Sadr Diwani Adalat 

Proceedings, 16th April, 1795, No. 24. . . AJ . 

41 Judge of Chittagong to Sadr Diwani Adalat, 18th October, 1797, Sadr Diwani Adalat, 

Proceedings, 1st Nov.,. 1/97, No. 3. 

“Ibid. 

48 SJD.A. Proceedings, 29th June, 1800, No. 13. 

44 Douglas to S.D.A., 17th December, 1799, S.D.A. Progs., 8th January, 1800, No. 5. 
48 Interrogatories Nos. 8, 9 and 10, Civ. Judl. Cons., 29th Oct., 1801, No. 6. 
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integrity and usefulness of the Vakeels functioning in the Adalats. While 
the opinions on the character and integrity of the Vakeeb were mixed, 
few Judges acquitted the class on efficiency and usefulness. The following 
notable extracts from the replies of some of the Judicial Officers would 
bear the point: 

“The establishment of licensed Vakeels can in no* manner expedite 
decisions.. nor can they be of any assistance in bringing the merits of 
the case before the Court, either more speedily or more accurately” 46 . 

—Judges of Murshidabad Provincial Adalat. 

“The pleas urged by the Vakeels are frequently frivolous and tend 
to create unnecessary delay.” 47 

—Judges of Provincial Adalat of Patna. 

47 Ibid., No. 29. 


“They [the Vakeels] are not qualified to be Pleaders because, in 
general, they are not well acquainted with the Regulations.” 48 

—Judge of Zilla Behar {Gaya). 

“Tew men of character and ability are to be found amongst the 
members at present holding the situation [of Vakeels]. . . My 
expectations for any good effect from this institution have been 
utterly disappointed.” 49 

—Judge of Burdwan. 

“Amongst the Vakeels here, a few may be considered men of character, 
fewer qualified for the office, and the whole of them, in general, 
very poor in knowledge of Regulation.” 50 

—Judge of liooghly. 

Twelve years later, the opinions expressed by the Judges, in reply to 
similar queries by the then Governor-General, Lord Hastings, were even 
more critical of the Pleaders. After making a detailed report of the ignorance, 
inadvertance, and foul intriguings of the Pleaders of his Court. T. Fortescue, 
the Judge of Allahabad, concluded that the institution of Vakeels was 
responsible for protracted trials and often mistaken decisions. 51 In the 
interest of Justice, therefore, he recommended the abolition of this agency 
altogether in favour of a system of direct communication between the 
parties and the Judges. 

The Judge of Zila Behar commented, “The body of Vakeels attached 
to this Court are just everything which the Government, while passing the 
Regulation [VII] of 1793, wished to rescue the office of Pleaders from” 52 . 

On the basis of the official reports and' the second-hand knowledge 
gained from the Civilians returning to England after retirement from the 
Company’s services, the Directors were also led to form an adverse estimate 
of the institution of Pleaders. Thus, they observed in 1814, in a Despatch 
to the Madras Government. 


48 Civ. Judl. Cons., 8th July, 1802, No. 26. 

« Ibid., No. 42. 

41 Ibid., No. 45. 

50 Ibid., No. 52. 

61 Fortescue to Government, 1st September, 1814, paras 103-8, Home Miscellaneous 
Series, Vol. 776 (n.p.). 

“Judge pf Behar to Govt, (n.d.), para 17, Home Miscellaneous Series, Vol. 775. 
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“This measure [establishment of licensed Vakeels] though intended 
for the convenience of the suitors, is accompanied with injurious effects by 
placing the Plaintiffs and Defendants very much at the mercy of a set of 
men, who for the most part, we fear , are wanting in respectability of 
character..., depending for their subsistence on the encouragement and 
formation of frivolous and vexatious litigations” 53 . 

The character and conduct of Pleaders continued to be an object of 
criticism for the rest of the period under review. In 1818, the Judge of 
Dacca informed that the Vakeels of his Court were “men of no education, 
or respectability, whose abilities, limited as they are, have ever been directed 
more to perplex and pervert the administration of justice, than to promote 
the legitimate interests of their constituents.. ..” 64 

And finally, in 1831 Raja Ram Mohan Rai gave for the first time a 
responsible Indian’s assessment of the position of Pleaders, when he in¬ 
formed the Parliament that the Pleaders, particularly of the District Courts, 
“were treated as an inferior caste of persons.” 66 

There seems no doubt that the Vakeels had been held in low esteem. 
Nothing, perhaps, is more illustrative of this than the instance in which 
Wasil Ali, the Government Pleader of Chittagong, resigned in 1827, to 
accept the Peshkarship (a clerical assignment) of Burdwan Adalat. 60 Even 
more significant is the reaction of the Bengal Government and its officers, 
who seem to have taken this incident without any surprise. 57 The allurement 
for Peshkarship in preference to Government Pleadership, (the most coveted 
position among the Vakeels of a Court), is, indeed, a sad reflection on the 
status as well credibility of the profession of Vakeels. 

Some Conclusions 

The chief reasons for the institution of Pleaders failing to rise up to the 
standards contemplated by Lord Cornwallis were, in the opinion of the 
present author, the following: 

Lack of qualification and integrity was, obviously, the first. Those 
drawn to the profession of Pleaders, during the period under consideration, 
were men with inadequate educational and social background and were, 
therefore, incapable of proper interpretation and practice of the Laws and 
Regulations in force. No profession composed of ill qualified and ill reputed 
persons can inspire respect. 

Two more factors could be responsible for the low respectability of the 
profession and, consequently, for holding ambitious men of proper social 
and educational background, away from the rank of Vakeels. The first 
was lack of independence. The Vakeels were recruited by the Government 
and their earning was prescribed. 68 The fee payable to the Vakeels had 
been fixed by S.9. of Regulation VII of 1793. After 1814, the entitled 
amount could be paid to the Pleaders only through the Court, instead of by 
the parties direct. 69 The fixed entitlement of fee, in proportion to the amount 
or value of the suit, seriously limited the scope of expanding one’s earning 
from this profession as it destroyed incentive for the Vakeels getting senior, 


68 Judicial Despatch from Court of Directors to Madras Govt., 29th April, 1814, paras 
21 and 22, 

84 Civ. Judi. Cons., 6th January, 1818, No. 5. 

68 Evidence of Ram Mohan Rai before Select Committee of House of Lords, 19th 
September, 1831, Parliamentary Papers, 1831, Vol. V., pp. 728-9. 

M Civ. Judl., 28th June, 1827, No. 11. 

" Ibti. 

M See above footnote 38. 

* By Regulation XXVII of 1814, S. 23. 
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experienced and more qualified* Regulation XII of 1833, which permitted 
the Pleaders to settle their fees with their clients themselves was, indeed, a 
great step forward in the direction of liberating this profession from obnoxi¬ 
ous state-control . It improved the income-potential of die Vakeelsand 
opened the prospect for the more experienced and more able Pleaders 
charging higher fee for their exertions than their less experienced or less able 
colleagues. • 

If a system of selecting Indian Judges 60 from amdfcigst Vakeels had 
existed, the prospect would certainly have drawn better and more ambitious 
men to the latter profession. Establishment of a link between the Bar and 
the Bench would also have enhanced the status of the Vakeel. But, as Holt 
Mackenzie pointed out in 1832, “seldom, if at all, were Indian Judges 
selected from Pleaders.” 61 

The efficiency of the Pleaders was adversely affected by yet another 
phenomenon for which they were not to blame at all. This was the reluctance 
of Clients to confide all the facts and documents of their cases to their 
Vakeels, which often prevented the latter from discharging their functions 
properly. Before 1793, suitors often used to appoint a Mokhtear or manager 
or attorney, to attend the Courts, and in most cases, to act as their authorised 
Vakeels. This practice continued even after 1793. Managers or Mokhtears 
continued to attend the Courts on behalf of their principals 62 . Though these 
agents could no longer plead themselves, still diey alone were trusted with 
the confidential documents and vouchers by the parties. The licensed 
Vakeels appointed to plead the causes were, therefore, forced to depend 
upon the Mokhtears for instruction and guidance at every step. This naturally 
handicapped the Vakeels. As John Strachey, Judge of Mymensingh pointed 
out in 1802: 

“When the suit comes to an investigation, the Vakeels never have 
the vouchers lodged with them or are they ever acquainted with 
the evidence intended to be produced, or in the least, with the 
merits of the case; but on every question being asked are forced to 
refer to the attorney [Mokhtear]”™ 

This also delayed the disposal of suits. J. Arbuthnot, Judge of Tirhoot, 
informed that the Vakeels frequently pleaded non-receipt of documents 
or instructions from their clients and the latters’ Mokhtears, as excuses for 
being unable to proceed with the suites. 64 

80 In 1793, only one class of Indian Judges was established namely that of Munsiffs. 

In 1803, a superior order of Indian Judgeship was established under the title of Sadr Amins . 

In 1831, still another class of Indian Judges, called Principal Sadr Amins, were added. 

#l Evidence of Holt Mackenzie before Parliamentary Committee of Inquiry, 16th 
March, 1832, Parliamentary Papers, 1832, Vol. 12, pp. 15-16. 

•* The first mention of the existence of this practice in the post-1793 period has been 
made by Charles Boddam, Judge of Saran, in 1802, in course of a report on the usefulness 
of Vakeels. ( Vide Civ. Judl. Cods., 28th July, 1802, No. 71). That the Mokhtear had become 
a regular feature of the Judicial System of Bengal, is apparent from the frequent references 
subsequently made about them in the official Consultations. In 1832, Holt Mackenzie, in 
his evidence before Parliament, listed the Mokhtear 3 s fee among the regular Court expenses 
of the suitors, (Vide Parliamentary Branch Collections, 1832, Vol. 77, pp. 41-43). 

M Civ. Judl. Cons., 8th July, 1802, No. 60. 

•« Ibid., No. 78. 




THERMAL SPRINGS OF INDIA 

S. Deb 
Introduction 


The possibilities of economic utilisations of natural thermal waters and 
gases, have an universal appeal, due to their various curative and medicinal 
properties. Throughout Europe, Japan, New Zealand and North America, 
thousands of people suffering from various ailments, physical and mental, 
right from babies in arms to octogenerians, flock together in highly orga¬ 
nised thermal centres, popularly known as Spas, every year, during summer 
and spring, in search of better health. Thus the pilgrims and travellers in 
the high Himalayas, quench their thrust, warm their tired limbs and get 
rid of their cold by taking a hot bath in the Gauri Kund thermal spring in 
Badrinath at an altitude of about 11 thousand feet, and in course of a day 
or two, they feel much better after a long tedious and tiresome journey, 
in that charming and invigorating atmosphere. 


Distribution and Origin of Thermal Springs in India 

It has been reported by Thomas Oldham, the first Director of the 
Geological Survey of India, that there are about 300 known thermal springs 
scattered all over India. In the memoir of Geological Survey of India 
published in 1882, by Thomas Oldham and his son R. D. Oldham, they have 
given the locations of 300 known thermal springs of India. 

Certain geological conditions are necessary for the thermal springs to 
come to the surface of the earth from deep seated sources. Thus a group of 
springs emerge more or less along a line which usually indicate a fault, 
fissure or joints, through which heated waters from deep regions appear 
at the surface. In limestones and dolomites, the springs do not emerge along 
the faults but along the solution channels or orifices along the joint-planes. 

There are four principal belts where the maximum number of thermal 
springs, are known to occur. In Behar and border of Bengal and Behar, 
the trend is more or less parallel to the boundaries of the Gondwana coal¬ 
fields, in Rajgir and Monghyr. In West Bengal, the hot springs occur in 
Bakreshwar area of Birbhum district adjoining the Santal Parganas of 

Behar. .... 

In the West Coast of India, springs are found in Ratnagiri district, 
Thana, Kolaba, and Surat districts. 

In the Himalayan and Sub-Himalayan regions, there are a number of 
thermal springs along the general tectonic trend of the Himalayas.. In 
Pakisthan, springs are reported to occur in Sind-Beluchisthan area. Besides 
these main occurrences, there are small number of springs in the Mahanady 
Valley of Orissa, in Chitagong District of East Pakistan, in the Rangit 
Valley of Darjeeling District and also in the foothills of Assam. A few springs 
are reported to occur m Sikkim and Bhutan and also in Peninsular India. 
The springs of the West Coast of India, are closely related to the maridional 
dislocations of the Deccan trap which have affected the Peninsular India 
in the Tertiary epoch. The Behar and the Birhbum ones are closely related 
to the Post-Gondwana faults and the Himalayan springs are associated 
with the late-Tertiary orogenic movements. 
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Utilisations of Thermal Waters and Gases 

From time immemorial, evidences are available, that natural sources 
of hot springs, were considered as a method for curing chrome diseases. 
The Romans and Greeks used to keep the springs clean for drinking purpose 
and they also used the waters for external applications but they were very 
careful about the possibility of pollution and contamination of thermal 
sources. In ancient India, the rulers and their associates usfed thermal waters 
as a means of cure. 

Many mineral waters contain enough soluble salts to give them a 
different taste than that of ordinary water and this mineral salts along with 
the minute radio-activity have imparted the required therapeutical property 
to the water and thus the water is sometimes called medicinal water. The 
principal ingredients are the sulphate of magnesium, and sodium, bicar¬ 
bonates and chlorides of alkalies, and sometimes alkaline earths. Thermal 
waters usually contain strong acid radicals, chlorides, sulphates and also 
weak acid radicals, carbonates or bi-carbonates and silicic acid. These 
radicals occur in different proportions, sometimes one being more dominant 
than the others. Some waters are characterised by their high alkalinity. 
Due to the presence of dissolved carbon dioxide, they are slightly acidic in 
reaction. Thus the thermal waters range from acidic to neutral and then to 
alkaline type and for medicinal utilisation, these different types are used 
for the cure of a particular type of ailment. The main reasons for the atribu- 
tion of the curing properties of the thermal waters are the presence of dissol¬ 
ved salts, trace elements, and the feable radio-activity. Medical authorities 
are also conscious about the pharmacological action of the salt-bearing 
radio-active waters. The famous Karlovy Vary spring of Czechoslovakia, 
attract thousands of people every year for spa treatment. 

Sometimes the spring waters have an alakline-salinc-muriatic charac¬ 
ters. The salts are sometimes Glauber’s salt, sodium carbonate and bi¬ 
carbonate and a small amount of sodium chloride. The diseases which are 
mostly amenable to the treatment by the alkaline-saline waters are those of 
digestive disorders, liver trouble, particularly infectious haepatites, charac¬ 
terised by easy fatigue. It has been reported that chronic heapatites and 
gall-bladder inflamations are sometimes cured by spa-treatment. A strict 
therapeutical regime is necessary for quick results, which consists of regulated 
drinking of thermal waters, baths in thermal sources, physical exercise, 
diet and for this purpose a definite prescription is drawn by the attending 
physicians for each patient. Presumably not all the ailments can be cured 
by the applications of a particular type of thermal water, namely alkaline, 
neutral or acidic. 

The alkaline waters usually contain a high proportion of soluble salts. 
Diseases like cardio-vascular disorders, kidney troubles, hypertension, etc., 
which require salt-free water for treatment, cannot be recommended for 
the use oi this type of water. Moreover patients suffering from asthma and 
other ailments of respiratory organs, cannot get a suitable atmosphere of 
cure, where there are too much dissolved salts in waters. Usually neutral 
water with insignificant amount <of dissolved salts, are recommended for 
this purpose. Bakreshwar thermal spring water and also of Rajgir may be 
useful for the amelioration of the above-mentioned diseases. 

In spas all over Europe hot mud baths are recommended for patients 
suffering from pain and inflammation. The algae produced in and around 
the hot springs, appear to be radioactive. So they are carefully collected, 
dried and pulverised and when mixed with some medicinal products, they 
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act as an excellent pain-killing mud, which may be applied externally on 
knees or feet. 

Detail microscopic studies of the siliceous remains of the different 
species of diatoms occurring near the thermal springs, have been done, in 
some of the thermal springs of Europe and North America. The most 
common type of algae found in the thermal springs are usually filamentous. 
Some green species flourish in waters having a temperature of 49°C-60°C 
orange and red kinds of algae in waters of about 60°C to 71°C and the 
colourless to white algae in higher temperature springs. In Yellowstone 
National Park, algae, are found in spring waters having a temperature as 
high as 85°C. The algae which is found in thermal springs, is cyano- 
phycees or blue algae, usually the green pigments of the species is masked 
by the blue pigment. They are formed by the intricate network of minute 
filaments enclosed in cells, surrounded by a viscus casing or sheath. The 
protoplasm of other plants which arc inevitably coagulated by the heat of 
the thermal water, can resist well without getting decomposed. Chadot 
who has done a great deal of research work on the thermal spring algaes, 
has been able to find about forty species from different springs, which are 
quite different from the symmetric forms found in cold water. 

The cyanophycees, identified in the springs of Aix-lcs-bains at 
temperature between 45°C-47°C, are as follows: 

(1) Aphanocapsa thermalis. 

(2) Phormidium luridum. 

(3) Chroococus minutus. 

(4) Oscillatoria formosa. 

(5) Hapalosiphon laminosus. 

(6) Mastigocladus laminosus. 

Sulphur-Secreting bacteria, known as “Sulphuraria” are considered as 
minute vegetable organisms and arc invariably present in some of the 
sulphurous thermal springs of India. Generally they are green and it has 
been reported that they are present in sulphurous waters not hotter than 
122°F. They probably secrete silica in addition to sulphur. The bacteria 
known as crenothrix, form the rust-coloured • gelatinous materials, 
found in the water of some cold iron springs but they usually do not live in 
thermal waters. These bacteria are coloured brownish by iron-oxide, 
deposited in their sheaths. Organic substances, usually reported from the 
analysis of thermal spring waters, are reported to be of crenic acid group,— 
a pale yellow uncrystallizable substance, found in the vegetable mould, and 
in ocherous materials. By the process of oxidation, it is converted into 
apocrenic acid, which forms a brownish amorphous deposits in thermal 
springs sites. These amorphous products are reported to be as crenates and 
apocrenates of sodium, potassium, and iron. Baregine, which is named after 
its first discovery in a place called Bareges in France, and hydrocin, is a 
brownish-yellow residue of nitrogenised organic matter, obtained on the 
evaporation of sulphurous waters in and around the spring sites. It has been 
reported that glarin is also present in the springs, which is a soft, onctuous 
amorphous deposits, sometimes developed in basins, where the thermal 
waters collect. It contains nitrogen and on ignition leaves a siliceous residue. 

Animals arc also present in thermal waters. Some of the workers at 
Vishwa-Bharati University, noted the presence of crabs, frogs, tadpoles in 
the basins near the spring sites at a temperature of 31 °C. Small fishes are also 
noticed by me at a temperature between 35°G and 38°C, some ostracodes 
at 51 °C. 

In the United States of America, Brues, examined the fauna of 154 
thermal springs in California and determined the upper limit of animal life 
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to be about 50°C, which is about 10°C above the normal limit. He also 
determined the upper limit of plant life in thermal waters, which is almost 
the same as the animal life . Thermal springs of Iceland had been studied by 
Tuxcn. He found animal life in 37 thermal springs . Out of the six 
species , found in water above 40°C, only three were common. In thermal 
spring waters at lower temperature, about 46 species were found. 

Development of table-water industry, for the benefit of # the people 
suffering from minor ailments, is considered to be an important aspect of 
modern thermal water utilisation. There had been an increasing demand of 
bottled thermal water in all the developed countries of the world. The studies 
made by the Late Dr. P. K. Ghosh of G.S.I., indicate that some of the Indian 
waters can be comparable to the well-known foreign waters of great reputa¬ 
tion. The Late Dr. P. K. Ghosh studied the effects of the utilisations of the ther¬ 
mal waters for medicinal purposes. He bottled them carefully, after a thorough 
bactereological examination. These bottles of natural thermal waters were 
sent out to people in all different parts of India, to all different walks of life, 
along with a request that they should send their honest opinion, regarding 
the curing properties of the bottled waters. He writes in his report, “In due 
course and to our pleasant surprise, urgent requests were received from our 
clients and also from others who had heard about the waters for further 
consignments. The opinions expressed by them were very much encouraging. 
Some wrote even to say that the continued use of the bottled waters had 
proved beneficial to their health.” So it is evident that there is a great possi¬ 
bility of the development of table-water industry in this country in future 
as we find that with the influx of touiist traffic in India, more and more 
foreign tourists will come to this country, who will consume most of the table- 
waters, if the bottling is properly done. 

It has been reported that about two to three crores of foreign ex¬ 
change are drained out every year in order to import neon and argon 
gases for our tube-light industry. The thermal spring gases not only con¬ 
tain these two economically important gases in ample quantity but 
also helium, which is an important ingredient in low temperature physics 
in space research and also in aeronautics. In the atmospheric air, the 
proportion of rare-gases is very low, whereas in thermal spring gases, 
they are considerably high. It is, however, difficult to harness the thermal 
spring gases in large quantities as they usually bubble out sometimes very 
regularly in some thermal springs and sometimes occasionally through the 
orifice, and through era vices. The thermal spring gases usually contain 
carbon dioxide, nitrogen, oxygen, hydrogen, methane, S0 3 , H a S. The rare 
gases are neon, zenon, krypton, and helium. Prof. Lepape analysed some of 
rare gas of French thermal springs and found that they contain about 1-31 % 
of argon, 0-084% of helium and about 0-2% of zenon. 

No extensive studies of Indian thermal spring gases have been done as 

yet. 

Another significant utilisation of the thermal energy available from the 
high temperature springs, is to convert the heat energy to electrical energy 
for the generation of power. In Italy, Japan, New Zealand, Iceland, U.S.A. 
and U.S.S.R. efforts are being made to utilise the geothermal resources of 
the country. For this purpose, intensive deep-drilling programme has been 
undertaken and most encouraging results were obtained. It is possible to 
come across, a reservoir of superheated dry steam in an area of igneous 
activity, mostly in a volcanic region. The total energy produced from 
geothermal sources all over the world, is about 1 million K.Ws. 

In Japan, the famous Matsukawa geothermal power station, in N.E. 
Japan, is producing enough power to supply the need of the industries of the 
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region. Deep drilling at a depth of 700 metres gave an indication of the 
presence of superheated steam. Steam gushed out at a rate of 70 to 80 tons 
per hour at a temperature of300°G. It was found that the single drill-hole is 
capable of producing about 8,000 K.W. of power. In India, some of die high 
temperature thermal spring sites may be explored for the purpose of obtain- 
* ing power from geothermal sources. The high temperature thermal springs 
of the Himalayas, particularly the Manikaran in the Kulu Himalayas, and 
Gauri Kund in the Gharwal Himalayas may be considered as potential 
sources of geothermal units. Moreover it has been ascertained that the 
installation of these small geothermal power units, will be much cheaper 
than the construction of power units from hydal sources. 

All these applications of the different thermal spring resources which 
I have discussed up till now, require definite “know-hows” which we 
should get indigenously through our own effort or we should get them from 
foreign countries. If sufficient foreign exchanges are available, we can get 
them completed by turn-key methods within a short period. But with our 
own effort, it may be achieved after serious painful experiments, first of all in 
laboratories, later on in pilot-plant stages and ultimately in manufacturing 
undertakings. For this last phase of development of new ventures, a team 
work of geologists, mineralogists, physicists, engineers and medical men and 
botanists are absolutely necessary. Moreover 100% confidence in our own 
“know-hows” is essential to achieve this objective. Prof. P. M. S. Blackett 
N.L. in his Nehru memorial lecture in 1968, said that the total output of new 
scientific and technological “know-hows” originating in U.K. was probably 
less than 20% of that of U.S.A. and perhaps less than 10% of that of whole 
world. For India, these figures must be divided by 10 (2% that of U.S.A.) 
According to Prof. Blackett, this situation will last for several decades. U.K. • 
is not likely quickly to equal the wealth per head of U.S.A. nor India that 
of U.K. So both India and U.K. must learn to live in a very unequal world. 

It is a very sad plight that up till now there is no effort in this country 
to increase the percentages of “know-hows”, but let us be optimistic a bit 
and try our best to do the needful to increase our knowledge of different 
“know-hows” for the betterment of our country. 
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NEW BUDDHIST TEXTS FROM CENTRAL ASIA 
G. M. Bongard-Levin and E. N. Tyomkin 

The sensational finds of ancient Buddhist manuscripts in Central Asia 
at the turn of the 19th century marked a new stage in the study of Indian 
culture and considerably expanded the period’s traditional views of the 
history and evolution of Buddhism and its schools. 

The manuscripts confronted specialists in Buddhism with many new 
problems, such as the interrelation between Hinayana and Mahayana, the 
authenticity of the Pali canon, the reconstruction of Buddha’s pre-canonical 
doctrine, the rise and historical destiny of various schools of northern 
Buddhism. Simultaneously, a new branch of Oriental studies—Central Asian 
philology—came into being, with the discovery of two previously unknown 
languages, Khotanese (Saka) and Tokharian, and of new types of ancient 
Indian writing (the upright and slanting Central Asian Brahmi alphabets). 

The expeditions of P. Pelliot, A. Stein, A. Grtinwedel, K. Otani, and 
other scholars yielded rich collections of Sanskrit and Khotanese Buddhist 
texts. By now a large part of these manuscripts has been published and 
studied. 

Russian Orientalists, too, made a fundamental contribution to the 
study of the history of Central Asian culture. Suffice it to mention the expedi¬ 
tions of S. Oldenburg, B. Klements and M. Berezovsky, and the work of 
N. Petrovsky and N. Krotkov. As a result of their efforts, the Russian Aca¬ 
demy of Sciences came to possess a superior collection of Buddhist texts in 
Sanskrit and Khotanese, mostly from Kashgar and Khotan. Credit for 
compiling this manuscript collection goes largely to N. Petrovsky. 1 

Today these manuscripts are deposited at the Leningrad Department 
of the Institute of the Peoples of Asia, USSR Academy of Sciences. 2 3 Both 
in scope and value, this fund is probably on a par with the London, Paris, 
Berlin and Tokyo collections. Unfortunately, specialists in the field still 
know too little about it, with the exception of certain manuscripts and 
fragments which were published way back, at the end of the 19th and the 
beginning of the 20th century; these include some famous texts, e.g., frag¬ 
ments from the Prakrit Dhammapada in Kharosthi writing, 8 the KaSyapa- 
parivarta, 4 the Khotanese Manuscript “E”. 5 * 

Academician S. Oldenburg, an enthusiastic pioneer in the field of 
studying Buddhist manuscripts and Central Asian variants of Indian writing, 
succeeded in identifying a number of Sanskrit Buddhist texts, which he 
published in the Bulletin of the Oriental Department of the Russian Archeo¬ 
logical Society. Altogether, he published more than 30 fragments from 

1 For greater detail see S. Oldenburg, Pamyati K. Petrovskogo (1837-1908), Zapisky 
Vostochnogo otdeleniya Tmperatorskogo Rossiyskogo Archeologicheskogo Objestva (S. 
Oldenburg, Memoirs of the Oriental Department of the Russian Archaeological Society ), Vol- 20 

(further referred to as ZVOTRAO). 

3 M. Zozobyeva-Desyatovskaya, E. Tyomkin, Rukopisi Zenlracho—aziatsekogo fonda 
(Manuscripts from Central-Asian Fund), “Vostokovedniye fondi krupneyshih biblioteck 
Sovetsckogo Soyuza” (Oriental Funds of the main Libraries of the USSR), M. 1963, p. 50-51. 

3 S. Oldenburg, Predvaritelnaya Zametka o buddiyskoi rukopisi napisannoi pismenami 
kharo$th! (Preliminary note on Buadhist manuscript written in Kharogthi), St. ptg. 1897. See 
also J. Brough, The Gandhdri Dharmmapadfi , Oxford, 1962; in this work the author drew on the 
manuscript deposited at the Leningrad Department of the Institute of the Peoples of Asia. 

4 A Stael-Holstein, The Kaiyapaparivarta , Shanghai, 1926. 

3 E. Leumann, M. Leumann, Das nordarischc (sakishe) Lehrgedicht des Buddhismus,— 

“Abhandlungen ftir die Kundc des Morgenlandes”, Bk XX, Leipzig, 1933-1936. 
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Petrovsky’s collection. 6 The publications of Oldenburg and his colleagues, 
N. Mironov and A. Stael-Holstein, 7 introduced new important data, which 
were highly appraised by scholars, and drew the attention of specialists in 
this field (E. Leumann, L. Finot, S. Levi, H. Kern, B. Nanjio and others) to 
Petrovsky’s collection. 

Regrettably enough, Oldenburg’s work was not continued, and the 
Leningrad collection was neglected until the early 1950’s, when the young 
gifted Orientalist V. S. Vorobyov-Desyatovsky embarked on hit studies. He 
was actually the first to undertake the sorting out and classification of the 
texts and to compile the first inventory and preliminary catalogue giving 
brief paleographic descriptions. Vorobyov-Desyatovsky succeeded in identify¬ 
ing several important Sanskrit and Khotanese texts, some of which he was 
able to bring out before his untimely death. 8 

The efforts of Academician Oldenburg and the work accomplished by 
Vorobyov-Desyatovsky in sorting out, systematising and identifying the 
texts provide a reliable basis for the further study and publication of docu¬ 
ments from the Leningrad collection. 

The greater part of documents are in black Indian ink, on paper from 
Central Asia, in many instances primed and tinted yellow or grey. The 
texts are traced in upright and slanting Indian Central Asian Brahml of 
various types. 

The publications of S. Oldenburg, N. Mironov, A. Stael-Holstein, V. 
Vorobyov-Desyatovsky present more than 50 Buddhist texts (mostly frag¬ 
ments) in Sanskrit and Khotanese. This, however, is but a small part of the 
Leningrad collection: it can be safely asserted today that it contains a 
large number of new, original Buddhist texts (in Sanskrit), previously known 
only in Chinese and Tibetan translations. It is clear already at this stage 
that among the Khotanese fragments there are several texts previously 
unknown in any form. 

At the same time, the Leningrad collection comprises important texts 
whose existence has long been known but which have remained unpublished. 
This refers above all to the oldest extant copy of the Saddharmapundarlka 
(the so-called McCartney manuscript)—a pothi-type manuscript of 280 
folios, 56 x 17 cm., in ornamental uncial upright Central Asian Brahml. 
H. Kern drew on parts of this copy when he published the Saddharma- 
pundarlka. 0 The McCartney manuscript, however, is far from the only 
version of this sutra in the Leningrad collection, which contains approxi- 


• S. Oldenburg, Kashgarskaya rukopis V. Petrovskogo (Kashgar manuscript from 
Petrovsky) (collection) ZVOTRAO , Vol. 7, 1892, pp. 81-82. 

K. Kaskgarskim buddhiskim tekstam (On the Buddhist texts from Kashgar), Vol. 8, 
1893-1897, pp. 152-153. 

Eje po povodu kashgarskih buddiyiskih tekslov (Once more in the buddhist texts from 
Kashgar), ibid. p. 349-351, Otrivki Kashgarskih i sanscritsckih rukopisei iz Sobraniya JV. 
Petrovskogo (Fragments of the Kashgar and Sanscrit Manuscripts from the collection of N. 
Petrovsky), Vol. II, 1897-1898, pp. 207-264; Otrivki Kashgarskih i Sanskritskih rukopisei iz 
Sobraniya JV. Petrovskogo (Fragments of the Kashgar and Sanskrit manuscripts from the 
collection of N. Petrovsky), Vol. 15, 1902-1903, pp. 113-122. 

7 N. Mironov, Tz rukopisnih maferialov ikspedizii M. Berezovskogo v Kuchu (from the 
manuscripts’ materials found by Bcresovsky’s expedition in Kucha), Tzvestiya Tmperalorskoi 
Akademii Nauk ” (Memoirs of the Russian Academi of Science ), S-pt. 1909, pp. 547-562. 

8 V. Vorobycv-Desyatovski, Novii listi sakskoi rukopisi E” (New folios of the Saka 
Manuscript “E”), Kratkie soobieniya instituta Vostokoveaemiya” Vol. XVI, M. 1955, pp. 
68-71; ibid., Vnov Naideniye listi rukopisei Kashyapaparivarta (New Folois of Kashyapa¬ 
parivarta manuscript), “Rocznik Orientalistyczny ”, Vol. XXI, 1957, pp. 491-500; ibid. t 
Pamyatniki zentralno-aziatskoi pismenosti (written central-asian texts), Uchmiye zapiski 
instituta Vostokovedeniya {Memoirs of the Institute of Oriental Studies) , Vol. XVI, pp, 280-308. 

9 H. Kern, B. Nanjio, Saddharmapupfarika {Bibliotheca Buddhica” X), S-pt. 1908-1912. 
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mately 100 other fragments of different Saddharmapuntjarfka copies, un¬ 
known to the scholars who published this sutra. Work to prepare for publica¬ 
tion of the McCartney manuscript and the Saddharmapun^arika fragments 
is already under way. 10 They will presumably be of great help to students 
, of Buddhism. 

Another unique specimen is the KaSyapaparivarta manuscript irt 
Sanskrit, so far known only from St&el-Holstein’s transliteration. 11 A facsimile 
edition of this important Buddhist work will undoubtedly stimulate fresh 
interest in it. 

Of great value are the unpublished fragments of the Sardulakarna- 
vadana, their texts differing markedly from the Nepalese version published 
by E. Cowell and R. Neil. 12 Academician Oldenburg at one time intended 
to publish these texts. 

Worthy of notice among the Khotanese texts are new folios of the 
Manuscript “E” 13 and some previously unpublished fragments (19 folios) 
of the Sanghatasutra, which have been prepared for the press by L. 
Gertsenberg of Leningrad. 14 

There are also good reasons in favour of publishing a facsimile edition 
of several Khotanese texts, known only from E. Leumann’s transliteration. 15 

And yet the greater part of Central Asian documents from the Leningrad 
collection have not been identified and studied so far, although the fund 
obviously contains many new texts of the dharani type; fragments of the 
Sanskrit Vinaya; Prajnaparamita and Avadana texts; fragments of the 
major Mahayana sutras, as well as fragments of sutras and business documents 
in Khotanese. 

The first steps taken to resume the study of the Leningrad collection 
have already produced tangible results. 16 We would like to mention some of 
them in this paper. 

Until recently scholars were familiar with only one version of the 
Sanskrit text of the Dharma^arira, from IndikutSahri (one folio, 32 X 7 
cm., bearing 32 lines); it was published by H. Stonner. 17 Now we know that 


10 G. M. Bongard-Levin, E. N. Tyomkin, Fragment of an Unknown Manuscript of the 
Saddharmapundarika from N. F. Petrovsky Collection,— 4 'Indo-Iranion Journal”, _V ol. 
VIII, No. 4, 1965, pp. 268-274. See also Akira Yuyama, Supplementary Remarks on Frag¬ 
ment of an Unknown Manuscript of the Sadharmapugdarlka from N.F. Petrovsky Collection 
by G. M. Bongard-Levin and E. N. Tyomkin,—“ Indo-Iranian Journal", Vol. IX, No. 2, 
1966, pp. 85-112. The text of the fragment corresponds to p. 105 ff. of H. Kern’s publication. 
11 A recent translation of the text was made by Weller after the St&el-Holstein edition 

(F. Weller, Z um Kdlyapaparivarta , Berlin, 1965). . . _ « ^ n j 

19 T7ie Divyavadana, A Collection of Early Buddhist Legends, ed. by E. B. Cowell and 

R. A. Neil, Cambridge, 1886, pp. 611-659. . . , c 

18 V. Vorobyev-Desyatovsky, M. Rorobycva-Desyatovskya, Skazanie o Bhadre (Story 

on Bhadra), M., 1965. 

14 L. G. Gerzenberg, Novie listi Khotanosakstoi Sangatasutra (New folios of the Khotanese 

Sangatasutra), (currently in the press). These folios belong to a manuscript which differs from 
that published by S. Konow (S. Konow, Saka Studies, Oslo, 1932). . 

15 For example, Jfianolka-dharajil (E. Leumann, Buddhtstisehe Literdture, Nordarisch 
und Deutsch , Teil I, Nebenstttcke, Leipzig, 1920, SS. 157-164) and Adhyardhaiatika Pwyft|- 
paramita (E. Leumann, Z ur nordanschen Sprachc void Literatur, Strassburg, 1912, SS. 

§4-99). ' . . . _ . . , 

14 Apart from publications of isolated fragments mentioned in the present DaDCr. see 

G. M. Bongard-Levin, M. T. Vorobyeva-Desyatovskaya, E. N. Tyomkin, Ndvie- 

dokumenti iz Zentralnoi Asii (New Sanscrit texts from Central Asia), Programa natdhun 
Koufezenzii po yezikani Tudii, Pakistana, Mpala i Zfiilona (Programme Of the conference 
on the study of die languages of India, Pakistan and Ceylon), M. 1965; by the same authors, 
Ob isledovanii pamyatnikov indiiskoi pismenosti iz Z&rtrafaoi Ami (On the study of the 
Indian texts from the Central Asia). This article will shortly appear in the F. I. Shcherbatikoy 
memorial eolation printed in Ulan-Ude. . . . -_ 4T4 . 

17 H. S tflnncr , Zentralasiatische Sanakrittexte in Brahmischrift aus Idikutsahn, SPAW, 
1904, XLIV, Ss. 1282-1267. 
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the Leningrad collection includes the full text of another DharmaSarira 
version, differing from the published one both in its content and size; more¬ 
over, the colophon is preserved. The text is inscribed in black Indian ink on 
five folios of yellowish paper, 36*5 X 8*3 cm., in^upright Central Asian 
Brahmi, with four lines on each side of every folio. The Dharma£arira from 
the Leningrad collection contains a short list of the basic Buddhist categories 
and reveals direct analogies with works of the Dharmas^ngraha and 
Mahavyutpatti type. 18 # 

The specific importance of this document is still further enhanced by 
the recent find of a fragment of the Khotanese version of the DharmaSarlra 
(three folios, recto and verso). Paleographic analysis suggests that it dates 
from the 7th or 8th century A.D. This text, although it shows traces of 
affinity with H. Stunner’s Sanskrit text, on the whole cannot be regarded 
as the latter’s Khotanese version. The Khotanese text is much closer to the 
abovementioned manuscript of the Sanskrit DharmaSarlra deposited at the 
Leningrad Department of the Institute of the People of Asia—but it does 
not tally completely with that version either. It can be assumed that this is 
a fragment of the Khotanese text of the DharmaSarlra—a translation of 
another, as yet unknown, version of the Sanskrit original which nevertheless 
is rather close to the Leningrad manuscript. 

. The Khotanese version, having as it does a closely corresponding 
Sanskrit original, is of the utmost importance also for the study of the 
Khotanese language, above all its vocabulary. The text contains several new 
Khotanese words, which do not occur in the hitherto analysed texts. 19 

Among the Buddhist Sanskrit fragments there is one folio (recto and 
verso) retaining the colophon of the Sanskrit original of the Nagaropamasutra, 
a work previously known only in a Chinese translation, and a small fragment 
(one folio, recto and verso) of the Pratimoksasutra, 20 which makes it possible 
to fill in some of the gaps in the text published by L. Finot. 21 Mention should 
also be made of the fragment from the Samadhirajasutra, an important 
Mahayana sutra. In several instances the fragment gives an alternative 
reading compared with the text published by N. Dutt. 22 

In the imposing catalogue of texts of the dharani type, there stands out 
a section of tne Sanskrit Vajrapanisumukhanamadharani; previously it 
was only known from Chinese, Tibetan and Khotanese translations and the> 
Sanskrit original was believed to be lost. 23 The Sanskrit text is all the more 
valuable since it materially helps to understand the Khotanese version. 
Collation of the Sanskrit original with translations makes it possible to 
tackle the reconstruction of the original text and to elucidate the evolution 
of its various versions. 

Of exceptional importance are six Sanskrit fragments of the Mahayana 
Mahaparinirvanasutra, a prominent work of the Buddhist canon. V. S. 


18 This valuable manuscript is being prepared for publication by the authors of the 
present paper. 

18 An article by the present writers, offering the Khotanese text, its 'translaj^on^amj a 
glossary, will soon appear in the “ Indo-Iranion Journal Considerable help irt j&ftffi refrnp 
the meaning of several Khotanese words was rendered by Professor H. Bailey) we take this 
opportunity to convey our sincere appreciation of his help. 

10 The text treats of a category of p&r&jika—a monk whose faults and sinful deeds made 
him liable to be expelled from the Sahgha. The text deals with expulsion for stealing. 

81 M. Louis Finot, Le Pr&txmoksasutra das Sarvastivadins , JA, 1913, tome II, p. 477. 

“ The fragment discovered corresponds to chapter 27 of the Oilgit vetnon of this 

o\A\, ptW, eil. VN-Itatt, Calcutta, pp. mm . 

C F hongard-L^vin, M. T. Vorobyeva-DeMtovSfatyaf J5. N. Tyomkw, A 
Fraffmmf „f the Sa^krU SumukhadhSr^r, “InJo-Irangn VoJ. X. 2/3, 1967, 
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Vorobyov-Desyatovsky was the first to establish that some of these fragments 
from the Leningrad collection belonged to the Mahaparinirvanasutra. 

Before that, scholars knew only one Sanskrit fragment of this sutra, 
published by R. Hdernle in 1916Other Sanskrit fragments of the sutra, 
discovered by the third and fourth German expeditions in Turfan and 
published by E. Waldschmidt, 25 on the whole correspond to the Pali 
Hinayana version and form part of the Sanskrit canon of the Sarvastivadins. 
The six fragments from Leningrad are of unique value, especially in the 
context of the problem of the relationship between the Mahayana and 
Hinayana canons. 

The Mahayana Mahaparinirvanasutra was widely popular, as attested 
by its Tibetan and numerous Chinese translations, and also by the evidence 
of the Chinese sources that the Indian scholar Dharmaksema made a special 
journey to Khotan to look for the full text of this sutra. 26 

The attempts to collate the new fragments with their Tibetan and 
Chinese translations have been crowned with success and it is now possible 
to undertake the reconstruction of the full Sanskrit text of these fragments. 27 
The fragments are inscribed on grey paper in black Indian ink, in slanting 
Brahmi of the transitional type (from the Indian to the Central Asian). One 
of the fragments repeatedly mentions the name of the sutra, and, moreover, 
bears the colophon of a section entitled “End of second section entitled 
‘Unperishable Body of Vajra’ ”). The text offers the Mahayana interpretation 
of several episodes from Buddha’s life (e.g., his meeting with Cuntjla) and 
of certain concepts of the Buddhist doctrine. The fragments from Leningrad 
radically differ from the well-known Pali version and contain new material, 
indispensable for studying the Mahayana doctrine. 

The six fragments of the Mahayana Mahaparinirvanasutra are currently 
prepared for the press. They are likely to command considerable attention 
among students of Buddhism. 

In this short paper mention has been made only of some Buddhist 
texts in Sanskrit and in Khotanese which are now prepared for publication. 
Ahead lie painstaking, laborious efforts to identify, study and publish 
Buddhist texts from Leningrad’s Central Asian fund. It is to be hoped that 
these publications will introduce much that is new into our present views 
of Indian culture. Buddhism and Buddhist literature and will help to solve 
the focal problems of Buddhist studies. 


84 R. Hdernle, Manuscript Remains of Buddhist Literature, Vol. I, Oxford, I9t6, 
93-97; see also Nakamura Hajime, A Critical Survey of Mah&ySna and Esoteric Buddhism 
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M See P. C. Bagchi, India and Central Asia, Calcutta, 1955, pp. 109-110. 

17 The authors wish to make use of this opportunity tocOOVey their sincere gratitude to 
M. I. Vorobyova-Desyatovjfcaya and L. N. Menshikov for assi st a n ce in juxtaposing Sanskrit 
texts with Tibetan ana Qfcdnf* translations. Considerable help in interpreting severalintricate 
Sanskrit passages was rendered by Dr. J. D. Dirasekera. a promment authority on the subject, 
during mission to Ceylon m 1966. 



RHYTHM IN UNEVEN SYLLABIC METRES IN SANSKRIT 

Amulya Dhan Mukherji 

Although syllabic metres in Classical Sanskrit are mostly composed of 
verses or lines of uniform length and structure, quite a fair numby of Sanskrit 
syllabic metres deviate from the usual practice. They are called either 
Ardhasamavrtta or Vifamavrtta metres according as two closely similar patterns 
are repeated respectively in the odd and in the even lines of the stanza, or 
no particular pattern is repeated in any of the lines at all. The rhythmic 
character of these metres and the principles of their structure are difficult 
to define. Since the verses are not uniform, the metres could not have been 
based on repetition of any particular pattern from line to line. We must 
look for other principles of metrical structure in order to explicate their 
constitution and define their rhythmic qualities. 

Prototypes of Uneven Syllabic Metres 

Prototypes of these uneven metres are found in Vedic poetry. Many 
of the Vedic hymns are written in mixed stanzas like Brhati and Satovrhati 
in which the verses are not all of the same length and the quantitative 
sequence is also often different from line to line. The variations introduced 
in these stanzas must have been due to an aesthetic motif to break through 
the monotony of repetition of the same metrical type from verse to verse 
and to substitute a variegated pattern to accord with a more complex 
artistic motif proper to lyrical poetry. 

This has actually been the principle that accounts for the rich variety of 
stanza forms in lyrical poetry in all ages and in all lands. Narrative poetry 
like Homer’s could conveniently be composed in an unvarying verse pattern 
but lyrical poetry like the poetry of Sappho, Alcaeus or Pindar must always 
seek a variegated pattern in order to convey its subtle and complex personal 
emotions. 

In this connection we might refer to the view that the emergence of 
these uneven metres was due to “contamination” or confusion and they 
should be considered to be hybrid metres. This does not appear to be a 
correct view. If there is any mix-up of patterns, such mixture was not due to 
carelessness or confusion. It was a deliberate mixture, as of “three fit wines 
in a cup”, with a view to producing a special blend to accord with a particular 
artistic motif. 

As in all lyrical metres, we must also in the case of these uneven metres 
look for a basic unifying principle which is set off by the element of variety 
symbolising the emotinal flux. 

The Ardhasamavrtta Metres 

Of these uneven metres the more popular have been the Ardhasamavrtta (s) 
or metres with alternately coequal verses. This sort of alternation of lines of 
different length or structure in a stanza has been a feature of many popular 
lyrical metres in all languages. In the Ardhasamavrtta metres, the varying 
lines differ from the staple verses only very slightly and the deviations are 
limited either to the addition or omission of a syllable or to the variation in 
the quantity of a particular syllable. These metres do not thus unduly strain 
our normal expectations of metrical structure and yet suggest subtly an 
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emotional stress indicated in the occasional rhythmic- inversion, suppression 
or overflow. 

Among the Ardhasamavftta metres, five are more important and signi¬ 
ficant. They are 

\ 

(a) Bhadraviraj (lOsyll) || —(11 syU) bis] 

(b) Malabharini **-*/-*/—(11 syll) II —(12syll) Ms] 

(c) Puspitagra — (12 syll) — (13 syU) Ms] 

(d) Sundar! or 

Viyogini syll.) I! -w-w—(1 1 syll) bis] 

(e) Aparavaktra 1 syll.) ||v-~w^,-ww*-^--%*-(12 syll) bis] 

The other Ardhasamavrtta metres are less important, and it is compara¬ 
tively easier to explicate their structure. 

The Ardhasamavrtta metres exploit only shorter lines (oflO to 13 syllables); 
longer or composite verses are not amenable to the requirements of these 
essentially lyrical metres which have the character of “short, swallow flights 
of song.” 

Their Characteristics 

As has been already stated, prototypes of these metres are to be found in 
those Vedic metres in which verses of disparate length are combined to form 
stanzas. Such metres are generally recognised as lyric metres. Most of them 
are written in mixed stanzas consisting of a combination of octosyllabic 
(GayatrJ) and dodecasyllabic (Jagati) verses, presumably on account of the 
similarity of the cadence which is iambic in both Gayatrl and Jagati* But 
combinations of decasyllabic and hendecasyllabic verses also are frequent. 
Sometimes we have a combination of a decasyllabic (Viraj) hemistich with a 
hendecasyllabic (Tristubh) verse on account of the identity of cadence 
between the two, the Viraj hemistich consisting of two pentads,— — ^ , 

and the Trisfubh verse of three members arranged as— —^ 
-; e.g. 

priya vo 1 nama/huve turanam 
a yat trpan, maruto/vavasanah 

Practically all the Ardhasamavrtta metres in Sanskrit are of this type, 
being combinations of decasyllabic verses with hendecasyllabics (e.g. 
Bhadraviraj and Sundar!), or of hendecasyllabics with dodecasyllabics (e.g. 
Malabharini and Aparavaktra). Sometimes we have even combinations of 
verses of twelve syllables with verses of thirteen syllables (e.g. Puspitagra). 
But the latter varieties may, however, be considered to be only expanded 
forms of the former, the expansion being effected by resolution of one or 
two longa into breves. 

Their Origin 

No finality of opinion has yet been reached among scholars regarding 
the archetypal verse form from which Ardhasamavftta metres may have 
originated. Some consider that they originated from Tristubh. Others think 
that Jagati was the ultimate archetype. As most of the Ardhasamavftta metres 
have at least one line of eleven syllables, one might be inclined to think 
that it was the Tritfubh verse from which these metres originated. 


1 *0’ is to be read as short here. 
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Was Tristubh the Archetype ? 

There are however difficulties about accepting this view. Although no 
very rigid sequence of longa and breves was insisted on in Vedic Tristubh 
and in early Epic Tri$|ubh, certain features were almost always considered 
essential in Tri$tubh verse. The cadence, constituted by the last four sylla¬ 
bles, was to be a trochaic metron («— w — and the opening, constituted 
by the first four syllables, an iambic metron (— — “ — The break, 
that is, the intermediate trio of elements between the opening and the 
cadence, could be an anapaest or a dactyl, sometimes even a cretic or, 
very rarely, a tribrach. Though minor variations are occasionally found in 
Vedic and Epic Tri$tubh, these features are invariably to be found in the 
recognised form of the Tristubh in the later Epic and Classical ages. This- 
would be evident from the typical illustrations given below. The rhythmical 
character of Tristubh verse was intimately connected with these special 
features. 


Aham ra$tri / samg&ma / ni vasunam 

Aham rudra / ya dhanu / ratanomi 

— _ y _ v/ 

brahmadvise / Sarave / hantava u 




Yamkamaye / tarn tamug/ram krnomi J 


Rg-Veda, X, 125 


na caiva ra/jatra vi/sarikaniyo 

— — w ^ W Mi •— 

daivam hi ko/’ tlkrami/tum samarthah 


Ramayana, II, XIX, 22 


_ .v y- — o - _ 

Ami vedim/paritah/kjptadhisnyah 

samid van tah / pran tasam /s tirnadar bha 


V# ^ r ^ W* ^ — 

mahat sevam/dvarama/hurvimukteh 
mahantaste/samacit/tah praSantah 


- — y — — u v «. 

Yasyasti vit/tam sa na/rah kullnah 

Ss M Y M M v — w — 

sa panditah/sa $ruta/van gunajnah 



Sakuntala, IV, 84 


Bhagavat, 5/5/2 


Bhartfhari 


We might, therefore, conclude that, as a rule, the 2nd and the 4th as 
well as the 8th and the 10th syllables in a Tristubh verse should be long, 
while the 6th and the 9th are to be short. In the Classical Age when regula¬ 
rity of sequence was strictly observed, the Tristubh form was variously 
designated, according to the order of sequence of the longa and breves, as 
IndravajrS or Upendravaj rS or Salinl or Vatormf. In all of them the essentials 
of Tristubh rhythm are present as would be evident from a scrutiny of the 
following illustrations: 
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(Kumar, I, 1) 


(Kumar, I, 1) 


(Raghu, IX, 64) 


(Chandomanjari) 

?r ' R5 But these essential features of Tristubh rhythm^are not to be found in 
the Ardhasamvrtta metres. The cadence—the most significant part in any 
syllabic verse in Sanskrit—is iambic, not trochaic, in Sundari and its derivative, 
Aparavaktra; and the opening even in the hendecasyllabic line in Sundar! 
is different from that in Tristubh. The 2nd, 8th and 10th syllables in the 
line are short, and the 9th is long. The departures from the normal Tristubh 
rhythm are so many and so striking that we could not consider it to be even 
a variant of the Tristubh. Although in Bhadraviraj and its derivatives, 
Malabharinl and Pufpitagra, the cadence, consisting of the last four syllables, 
may be the same as in Tristubh, the opening and the break even in the 
hendecasyllabic line in Bhadraviraj are both different from what we have 
in Tristubh. The 4th syllable in the line is short while the 6th is long. In 
fact the general disposition of syllables in these metres is not modelled on 
the usual Tristubh pattern. 

The probable archetype — Jag at! 

Most probably these metres are derived ultimately from Jagati, not 
from Triffubh . The real difference between Tristubh and Jagati is not that 
the latter is longer by just one syllable but that it has a different rhythmical 
quality. It is predominantly iambic; it closes with a diiambus. As a rule, all 
the even syllables in a Jagati verse (—— — — | — w— C r ~ 

— ~ — v— N - / —) excepting the 6th are long; the sixth, occurring 

about the middle of the verse, is a short syllable that marks the break. But 
the most important feature of a Jagati verse is that the cadence, consisting 
of the last five syllables, constitutes a pentad with a distinctive character, 
the syllables being alternately long and short, the total mOric value of the 
entire cadence being eight instants. Though Jagati is not as frequent as the 
Tristubh, there is a fair proportion of Jagati verses in Rg-veda to warrant 
a conclusion that it is not a mere derivative from Tristubh but an indepen¬ 
dent type with its own rhythmic features. It is a moot point whether it is one 
of the original Indo-Iranian metrical types, though there is in the 5tb Gatha 
of the Avesta a verse-type with 12 syllables and a caesura after the 7th. 
There is a tradition that the Jagati verse was created by Vfevedevas (all¬ 
gods), from which one might conclude that it was probably the latest and 
the most flexible of Vedic metres, suited to all purposes. Interpreting the 
term ‘Jagati’ from its literal meaning, one might conclude that the verse 
was given this particular name on account of its dynamic quality and the 
universality of its scope. 


(IndravajrA) 


wv 


_ 


Astyuttaras/yaih diSi/Jevatatma 

(UpbndravajrA) 

Himalayo/nama na/gadhirajah 

(SAlinI) 

_ mm mmm -mm S./ _ V/ ■■ _ 

Jya-nirghosaih/ksobhaya/masa sirnhan 

(Vatormi) 

_ — — . — V «— — 

Samsare’smin/duritam/hanti pumsam 
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There are several reasons why the Jagatl metre should be looked upon 
as the ultimate prototype of these Ardhasamavrtta metres. 

Firstly, most of these metres like Sundari and Aparavaktra have an evident 
iambic rhythm. Even in metres likeBhadraviraj, Malabharinl and Puspitagra 
the rhythm is really iambic though the lines are rounded off with an addi¬ 
tional longum at the close. 

But the more important argument is that the Ardhasamigrtta metres 
being essentially lyrical in character, their prototype must be^the Jagatl. 
The argument is supported by the following considerations. 

These Ardhasamvrtta metres were originally used only as tag metres at 
the end of cantos as a sort of lyrical finale to a passage of narrative poetry 
written continuously in a standard metre. 

That these metres were essentially lyrical would also be evident from 
the fact that ultimately they develop and merge into the wellknown lyrical 
types like Vaitaliya and Aupacchandasika metres, very probably based 
on the rhythm of indigenous folk songs in which the sequence of longs and 
shorts is of far less importance than the moric values of constituent measures. 
In the Ardhasamvrtta metres which are halfway between the traditional 
syllabic and the neoteric moric metres, the verses actually consist of measures, 
and the total quantitative values of these measures are, as we shall find, 
no less important than the sequence of longs and shorts. 

In Vedic prosody the lyrical metres par excellence (.Pragatha etc.) were 
written in mixed stanzas composed of verses of 8 and 12 syllables, that is to 
say, of Gayatrx and Jagatl verses with a predominant iambic rhythm. The 
Jagatl being the longer line may be considered the staple line in these lyrical 
stanzas. As we have already noted, the cadence in Jagatl is equivalent to a 
lyrical measure of 8 instants, and the opening and the break in at least some 
of the popular varieties of Jagatl are equivalent to the standard lyrical 
measures of 8 and 4 instants. A typical Jagati verse with the scheme 



or 


corresponds in most cases to a lyrical pattern with measures arranged as 
8+4+8 or as (4+4)+4+8 or even as 6+4+8. 

Like Jagati, Ardhasamavj-tta metres also are composed of verses consti¬ 
tuted with measures of 8 instants or any of its component sub-measures of 
4 or 6 or 2 instants. Variations usual in lyrics are introduced and these under¬ 
lie the pattern for the stanza. These variations are based on musical processes 
like syncopation and prolongation, and involve prosodic processes like 
acephaly, catalexis and the use of hypermetric syllables. For instance, the 
staple (or the posterior) verse in Sundari (or Viyogini) consists of elements 
arranged as 

W w—,— W I — V — ^ — 

as in VasudMliAgana-dhUsarastani (Kumar, iv, 4). That is to say that it is 
constituted with measures arranged as (4+4) +8, or 8+8. If a hypermetric 
longum be added to it by way of musical prolongation, we shall have the 

posterior line in Mdlabharini with die scheme^ o -- $ 

that is, with measures arranged as 8+10. This is how the verses in Ardha- 
samavftta metres are constituted. But along with the moric scheme, there 
is also a patterned sequence of elements according to a rhythmic idea and 
plan. For instance, the staple verse in Sundari starts with a quick and rising 
foot, viz. an anapeast; it is followed by an inversion of rhythm, marking 
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a sort of ‘break’ in the form of a trochee, a falling foot; then the verse 
settles down to a succession of three slowly rising feet, viz. iambs. The 
simultaneity of the two metrical motifs, one moric and the other sequential, 
gives the metre its special quality. 

The basic type —Suddhaviraj 

A close scrutiny of the structure of these Ardhasamavrtta metres would 
show that they have evolved from a decasyllabic line. Lines of 11, 12 or 13 
syllables in these metres are all expanded or enlarged forms or variants of a 
primary type, a verse of ten syllables, which may be designated as a Viraj 
pada. ‘Viraj’ is a symbolical name for number ten, and a Viraj verse contains 
ten syllables. But in prosody Viraj means sometimes a metre defective by 
two syllables. A Viraj verse may, therefore, be taken to mean a defective 
or shortened Jagati verse, having 10 syllables and the typical Jagat! rhythm. 

* • 

These are also the prosodic features of the basic metrical type from 
which the Ardhasamvrtta metres appear to have developed. This is the 
type called Suddhavirdj (pure, unmixed or basic Viraj) by Pingala and other 

prosodists. The scheme (-w—) is well illustrated in the 

following stanza: 

_ -mm ^ —V_ 

Visvam ti?{hati kuksikotare 
vaktre yasya saraswatl sada 
asmadvamsapitamaho gurur 

brahma suddtiavirat punatu nah (Halayudha) 

The verse is called Suddhaviraj probably because it is to be distinguished 
from other metrical types associated with the term Viraj (e.g. Dvipada 
Viraj, Bhadraviraj etc.). It may have been the original decasyllabic type 
as the epithet ‘Suddha* probably implies. The other kindred types may 
have evolved later. 

History of the evolution of SuddhavirAj 

The actual history of the evolution of Suddhaviraj is difficult to trace 
as the missing links are too many. It may be suggested that Suddhayiraj 

is an enlargement of the epic Anustubh, with an opening-and a 

cadence V — \j — w > an additional iambus having been tacked to the 
traditional diiambic form of the Anu§tubh cadence: The second, the third 
and the fourth lines of the stanza quoted above may lend support to this view. 

But the very first line of the same stanza suggests a different history. 
The last five syllables there and in the Ardhasamvrtta metres like Sundari 
and Aparavaktra, derived directly from Suddhaviraj, appear to have a 
cohesive quality and constitute a sort of musical phrase. This would be 
apparent from the following illustrations: 

Example of SundarI or ViyooinI 


(Kumar, iv, 4). 


atha^sS puna/reva vihvala 
vasmlhalihgana^/dhusarastani 
vilafepa vl/klr^-murdhaja 
sam^duhlffi&nuN^/kiuvatT sthallih 
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Example of AparavaktRa 


^ w V V ^ ^ M ^ . V*. 

sphuta-sumadhura-/venugftibhis 


tamaparavaktrama/vetya madhavam 


w w w W vw - vj -. y. 

mrgayuvatiga/nai samam sthita 

\j y V» ^ ■» v « .. 

vraja-vanita dhfta/cittavibhramah 


(Chandomajjarl) 


Moreover the last five syllables are quantitatively equivalent to 8 morae 
and thus constitute a lyrical measure, a component of lyrical metres as all 
the Ardhasamavrtta metres are. 

The evolution of decasyllabic Suddhaviraj from dodecasyllabic Jagatl 
must have been due to a process called lyrical syncopation. It has been 
noted by scholars in classics that in lyric iambics and trochiacs in Greek and 
Latin prosody a short element was often omitted. Sometimes this occurred 
in two consecutive feet, so that a diiambus (sj — kj— ) or a ditrochee 

( — v* — Sj) was reduced to a spondee (-). This was probably induced 

by protraction of long elements and the requirements of regularity in a 
lyrical structure. 

At a period much later than the Vedic when even in sacred music 
moric values of measures came to be regarded as more important than the 
number or disposition oflong and short syllables, it must have been felt that 
Jagati with its tripartite scheme'—4+3+5 or 5+2+5—was not quite suited 

to music. Certain changes followed; the opening — — —— became-by a 

process of lyrical syncopation; the later anceps became longa; so that 

St— ~ because ultimately-, —^ ^ 

a bipartite verse, of which each part was quantitatively equal to a measure 
of 8 morae. This is Suddhaviraj, the primal type from which-the various 
Ardhasamavftta metres have evolved. 


Rhythmic features of SuddhavirAj 

Each part of SuddhavirAj is a pentad, consisting of three longa and 
two breves. The sequence in the second pentad or the cadence is the same 
as in Greek hypo-dochmiac, longs and shorts being positioned alternately 
(_ o— w —). The first pentad actually consists of two members, a spondee 
and a dactyl, each equivalent to 4 morae. The second member, a dactyl, 
is the same as the break in the parent metre Jagatl. The quantitative scheme 
is (4+4) + 8 = 16, a formula popular in moric metres and in music. 

The disposition of longs and shorts in Suddhaviraj induces a rhythmic 
flow that starts with a slow and solemn spondee, then quickly changes to a 
falling trochee and then settles down to a series of slowly rising iambics. 

The pattern may thus be analysed into a sequence-, —w, 

—. Its structural affinity with the Vam&astha group of metres, particularly 
with Indravamla (a later form of Jagati) is noticeable. 

The rhythmic flow of Suddhaviraj appears to be different from that 
of Vedic Dvipada Viraj in which a diiambic opening is followed by an ana¬ 
paestic or cretic break with a rest in between the syllables ) and a 

trochaic cadence. Dvipada Viraj with its scheme — — w — — 

is obviously derived from Tri$tubh. 

Suddhaviraj was probably a post-Vedic development when metrical 
structure came to be influenced by time-measures of popular music. 

Evolution of Ardhasama v rtta metres from SuddhavirAj 

Accepting the proposition that the primary metrical pattern from which 
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Ardhasamavytta metres have evolved was a decasyllabic verse called 
Suddhaviraj, a lyrical and syncopated form of Jagatl, we can trace the 
evolution of the various Ardhasamvj’tta metres recognised by prosodists. 
Being essentially lyrical and hence tending to modulation from line to line, 
they are written in stanzas in which the odd (the first and the third) lines, 
called the prior verse, slightly differ in length or structure or both from the 
even (the second and the fourth) lines, called the posterior verse. 

The first group 
(a) Bhadraviraj 

The first of these metres to develop from the basic type was probably 
Bhadraviraj or the auspicious Viraj or the Viraj stanza as chanted on holy 
and auspicious occasions. The type is easily obtained by adding a longum 
to Suddhaviraj for the sake of lyrical prolongation of the cadence in the 
staple line, that is, the posterior verse, and putting the acephalous form 
of the staple line in the prior verse. The hemistich of the Bhadraviraj stanza, 
therefore, runs thus: 

prior verse: —^ °/—O—o-(10 syllables) =16 morae 

posterior verse:-,— o o/— u — u-(11 syllables) = 18 morae 

The staple verse consists of two parts or measures of 8 and 10 morae respec¬ 
tively, and its acephalous form, the prior verse, of two parts or measures of 
6 and 10 morae respectively. Analysed into feet, the quantitative scheme for 
the two lines would be 

(2+4) + (3+3+4)=6+10 
(4+4)+ (3+3+4) =8+10 

It may be noted here that that formulae above serve for a large number 
of verses in NIA languages like Bengali. 

The following is a typical Bhadraviraj stanza: 

Yatpacfata/'le cakastT cakram 
haste va lculi/sam saroruKarh va 
raja jaga/delcacakravartl ^ 

svaccham bhadravi/rat samaSnute’sau 

The staple line in Bhadraviraj is the same as the hendecasyllable of Martial 
and Catullus in Latin. 

From Bhadraviraj must have developed Malabharini and the popular 
Puspitagra at a later date when resolution of longa into breves came into 
vogue. As quite a fair number of Puspitagra stanzas are found in the epics, 
this practice must have started long before the Classical Age, perhaps under 
the influence of indigenous rhythms in which such resolutions were usual. 

(6) MAlabharinI 

By simply resolving the first longum in each line of Bhadraviraj we 
can derive Malabharini in which the prior and the posterior verses are 

prior verse: -(11 syllables)*=16 morae 

posterior vers^ w -^,— — kj —o——(12 syllables) =18 morae 

Except for the fact that each line begins with two breves, the metre is 
otherwise the same as Bhadraviraj in structure and in moric value.* Here is 
a stanza in Malabharini* 
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vasane pari/dhiisare vasana 
myamak$amamu/khl dhftaikavenih 
atiniskaru/nasya £uddfta?ili 

mam^dlrghamVirV/havratam vibhiartti (Sakuntala, VII) 


(c) PuspitAgrA • 

. # 

Puspitagra is obtained by resolving the first two longa in'each line of 

Bhadraviraj (or the first longum in each line of Malabhariiii)* The hemistich 
of Pu$pitagra> therefore, runs thus: 

Prior verse: KJ^Jl — u ^-(12 syllables) =16 morae 

Posterior verse —v-i — v-/-(13 syllables) =18 morae 


Here is a stanza in Puspitagra: 
turagakhuraha^ tastathahi^ renur 
vitapav^akSja)ladravalka!e§u 
patatT pSrmSy tar unaprakl^aTi 
^alablwsamul^^va^ramadrifme^if 


(Sakuntala, I) 


The staple (or the posterior) verse of Puspitagra is the same as the 
quarter-stanza of the metre Mrgendramukha. 

Several features of Puspitagra deserve special attention. While the 
cadence, consisting of the last six syllables, is the same as in Bhadraviraj 
and Malabharini, the opening has an accumulation of short syllables. In 
the prior verse the opening consists of short syllables only, six in number, 
while in the posterior verse only one long syllable is positioned between the 
first four short syllables and the next batch of two short syllables. The metre 
is justly named Puspitagra (one with a flowery tip) as the opening has a soft 
grace and lightness on account of its many short vowels. It has been a popular 
metre always and is to be found in frequent use even in the epics, usually as 
tags. That is a clear evidence of its lyrical character. It is probably anterior 
to Malabharini, an intermediate type between Bhadraviraj and Pu?pitagra, 
which may have been invented later. 


The first group and their relation to Aupacchandasika 

As has been already noted, these Ardhasamavftta metres stand halfway 
between the older syllabic metres with their fixed sequence and the moric 
metres which came into vogue later on probably under the influence of folk 
poetry and music. As the moric metres are found even in some of the later 
books of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata they must have actually 
been in vogue fairly early, at least long before the commencement of the 
Classical Age. These Ardhasamavjtta metres merged later into moric types 
in which the total moric value of the line alone mattered in spite of slight 
restrictions in the use of longs and shorts in making up the line. 

The particular group of Ardhasamvrtta metres considered so far merge 
into the wider metre—Aupacchandasika—a moric metre in which the total 
quantitative values of the lines are 16 and 18, and the cadence (consisting 

of the six closing syllables) has a fixed sequence, — v —-, the same as 

in Bhadraviraj, Malabharini and Pu?pitagr&. It is called Aupacchandasika 
meaning 'near to Vedic metres,* very probably because it has in its cadence 
the same rhythm as Bhadravir&j, a metre of vedic origin. 

Aupacchandasika is also used frequently as a tag metre in the later 
cantos of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. It is also widely used in 
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Classical Sanskrit in mote lyrical stanzas. The following stanza, quoted from 
the Ramayana, is an example of Aupacchandasika: 

w - v/ — V/ — • 
iti rosava/Saduhhau tadanlm 

•• mm mm mm mm «»» 

anyonyam sapi/tau nrpa-dvijendrau 
saKasaiva ba) bhSvaturvideha*u 

tattulyadhiga/ta-prabhavavantaTi (Ayodhya, LV, 21) 

The following stanza is an example taken from a much later poet: 

mam ^ 

atanva/nam surarikanta- 
-svaupacchandasa/karh hrdo vinodam 
kamsam yo/nirjaghana devo 

vande tam jaga/dfm sthitim dadhXnam (Chandomafijari). 

.d Second Group 

While Bhadraviraj and other Ardhasamavrtta metres derived from it 
(Malabharini and Puspitagra) add a longum to the basic type Suddhaviraj, 
there are other Ardhasamvftta metres belonging to a different group in which 
there is no such tacking or protraction at the end of the verse. To this group 
belong Sundari (or Viyogini) and Aparavaktra. 

(d) Sundari ( Viyogini) 

Sundarl is directly derived from Suddhaviraj. The first longum is 
resolved into breves and we have the staple (or the posterior) verse of Sundari. 
The prior verse of Sundarl is acephalous Suddhaviraj with the first longum 
resolved into breves. The hemistich of Sundarl, therefore, runs thus: 

prior verse: u v,—w w/—v/— \j — (10 syllables) =6+8( = 14) 

morae 

posterior verse: ^ o—,— u ^^— (11 syllables) =8+8( = 16) 

morae 

An illustration of Sundarl has been given previously. It may have been 
an early metre, as examples may be found in the last book of the Ramayana, 
though it must be admitted that portions of the last book (Uttarakanda) 
were composed much later than the other books. Possibly it was called 
Sundari or the graceful metre on account of its opening with two initial 
breves. Mallinatha calls it Viyogini. Possibly it was so called because it was 
felt to be.specially suited to the expression of sad and tender emotions. 

It may be noted here that if each verse in Sundari is enlarged by the 
addition of a longum, it is turned into Malabharini. 

(Sundari is not included in Pingala’s list of metres nor is Malabharini. 
Both were probably invented at a later date, Sundari being an intermediate 
type between Suddhaviraj and Aparavaktra just as Malabharini is an 
intermediate type between Bhadraviraj and Puspitagra. The antiquity of 
Sundari is not proved merely by its occurrence in Uttarakanda of the 
Ramayana). 

{e) Aparavaktra 

Aparavaktra may be considered to have been derived from Sundari by 
resolving the first longum in each of the verses. But it is more likely that it 
was derived directly from Suddhamrdj by resolving the first two longa of 
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Suddhaviraj to obtain the staple or the posterior verse and doing the same in 
an acephalous Suddhavirdj to obtain the prior verse. The hemistich of Apara- 
vaktra , therefore, runs thus: 

prior verse: u v ,«j s Jkjkj! —^^— (11 syllables) = 

(2+4)+8 = 14 morae 

posterior verse: —o v//—^— sZ — (12 syllables] = 

(4+4) -^8 = 16 morae 

Aparavaktra has been in use from very early times for it is* found in the 
earlier books of both the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. Here is an 
example from the Ramayana: 

_ - v w — ^ w — 

hrada iva timi-/nagasamvrtah 

V* ^ ^ ^ ^ __ ^ 

stimita-jalo mani-/sankha-$arkarah 

dasaratha-suta-/sobhita sabha 

sa'da^arathevaTba^bhuva'sa pur a (Ayodhya kancja, LXXXI, 16) 

It should be noticed that the moric formulae for the verses are very 
well-known in NIA languages like Bengali. 

It may be noted that if each line of Aparavaktra is enlarged by a longum, 
we get Pu$pitdgra. The rhythmic qualities and the structural features of the 
two are practically the same, and because of their close relationship they 
were at times associated in the same stanza. An illustration may be given 
from the closing stanzas in the 30th Canto of the first (Adi) book of the 
Mahabharata. 


^ ^ v w wo - 

anupamabala/viryatejaso 

dfirfamanasah pari/raksane ’mrtasya 

\j \j m \j \j y • r v/ w — 

asurapuravi/daranah sura 
j vManasamiddhava^puhprakasma h 


Here the 1st, 3rd and 4th verses are Aparavaktra(s) while the 2nd is a 
Puspitdgrd. 

The prior verse of Aparavaktra is the same as the quarter-stanza of 
Bhadrika and the posterior as the quarter-stanza of Mdlati . Aparavaktra was 
surely a popular metre from very early times; otherwise new metres would 
not have been devised by quadruplicating its prior and posterior verses. 

It is difficult to say why it was called Aparavaktra. The octosyllabic Vaktra 
metres were very popular in the post-Vedic Age; does Aparavaktra imply 
that this was the other popular metre ? Literally ‘YaSttra* means ‘mouth.’ 
Metaphorically it may be taken to imply a mode of ‘^nom^ing*’ or recit¬ 
ing, and hence, a type of verse-rhythm. Aparavaktra , then, might be taken to 
mean the other type of verse-rhythm which was extensively used. At least 
one type of Vaktra verse may be expanded easily into the prior verse of 

Aparavaetra; for instance, a Vaktra verse with the scheme-o — w 

— (as in the well-known line 

ru$tastustah k$aneksane 

could, by resolution of the first three longa, be turned to 

V# UWWVW/W— \J — KJ — , 

the very scheme of the prior verse in Aparavaktra. Its popularity was steady 
all through the Epic and the Classical Ages. The famous stanza in Kiilidasa’s 
Sakuntala (Act |V) 
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anugata-gama/na Sakuntala 
tarubhiriyam vana/-vasa-bandhubhih 
p^^hVtavini/tarh lcalarh yatha 

^ V/ ^ ^ m \_# y j v> v _ 

prativacamkrta/mebhirldrsam 
is in Aparavaktra. 

The Second group & vaitaliya 



This group of metres, Sundari and Aparavaktra , merge ultimately in the 
wider metre Vaitaliya , a moric metre in which the total quantitative values 
of verses are alternately 14 and 16 and the cadence, consisting of the last 
five syllables, has a fixed sequence —^^—, the same as in Suddhaviraj , 
Sundari and Aparavatkra . It is to be noticed that if a longum is tacked to 
each verse of Vaitaliya it becomes an Aupacchandasika. 

Vaitaliya , undoubtedly a metre of Prakrt origin, finds its way into 
Sanskrit in the late Epic Age. Entire stanzas in Vaitdliya are not found in the 
epics, but Vaitdliya verses are found in association with other verses occa¬ 
sionally as in the following example: 

^ ^ — W V -V _ w. 

iti sarvama/sesato maya 

v w — _ ' V V • w*. _ 

kathitarh sambhava-/karanantu saumya 

^ mm V V,/ —. __ O,,» — 

nrpapungava-/sapajam dvijasya 

dVijasapaca^ya^tatbhutam nrpasya (Ra may ana, Uttara, LVII, 21) 


Here the first verse is the same as the prior verse of a Vaitdliya while the 
third is the same as the prior verse of an Aupacchandasika while the 2nd and 
the 4th verses are the same as the posterior verse of an Aupacchandasika. At 
the age, therefore, Vaitdliya had not developed into a distinct stanza type. 

But it does so in the Classical Age, though Kalidasa prefers the special 
type known as Sundari or Viyogini , as in Kumar as amb ham Book IV and Raghu- 
vaihiam—Book VIII where occurs the famous stanza— 


ow.wv; _ u _ v . 

Gfhinl saci/vah sakhl mithah 

W sj • - V/ at a Srf a» 

priya-$isya lali/te kalavidhau 

^ ^ a. ^ Vy -mm ^ mm aa 

karunavimu/khena mrtyuna 

harata tvam vada/kim na me hytam (Raghu, VIII 67). 

But the more general type, in which there is practically very little 
restriction about the composition of the opening, came to be established 
later on. Here is an example of this type of Vaitdliya: 

k^t-^irm-^ajr&a^saftcaya 

vyaktibhuta-ii/rasthipanjai ah 

ke£aih paru/saistavarayo 

vaitdliya ta/num vitanvate (Hadayudha) 

Metricists sometimes group Vaitdliya proper (Suddha Vaitdliya) and its 
variants as well as Aupacchandasika along with metres like Apdtatali - 
kd under a generic term * Vaitaliya.’ Is the term cognate with ‘Vaitalika’ 
(a bard) ? Are all these metres only forms of a bardic stanza, essentially 
moric, in which the staple (or posterior) lines were of 16 morae and the 
overtural (or prior) lines were, acephalous with 14 morae, the cadence 
usually being a sequence of alternating longs and shorts (— w ^ — =*=8 
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morae) and optionally having an additional longum tacked to it so that the 

cadence becomes 10 morae long (—v —O-) ? Evidently these 

metres came into use on account of the influence of popular music, and 
represent an attempt to harmonise traditional sequences with popular 
tunes. 


Other Ard hasamav^tta Metres 

Other Ardhasamavrtta metres catalogued in metrical treatises were very 
probably invented much later by versifiers seeking variety and novelty. 
They were never much in vogue. Most of them are really moric metres 
based on feet with a definite pattern and moric length. 

Below is given a list of these metres with explications of their structure. 

(i) In Vegavati the staple (posterior) verse is a Dodhaka (a dactylic 
tetrameter) with an acephalous Dodhaka as the prior verse. The constituent 
feet consist of 4 morae each. 

Prior verse : ^ KJ ,— O — O O,-(10 syll.) = 14 morae 

Posterior verse : -wvj ,—uu,— kj, -(11 Syll.) = 16 morae 


Here is an example : 

w vy y w 

tava puftja-naradhipa senam 

vegavatlm sahate samar esu 

^ ^ ^ y 

pralayormimivabhimukhim tarn 

kah sakalaksitibhrnnivahesu (Halayudha) 

Vegavati, therefore, belongs to the Vaitdliya group, having 14 and 16 
morae respectively in the prior and the posterior verses. The sequence in the 
last two feet constituting the cadence is that of Apdtatalikd (—-). 

(«) Ketumati is only a variant of Vegavati, derived by anaclasis or 
interchange of length between the 5th and the 6th syllables in the prior 
verse, and correspondingly between the 6th and the 7th syllables in the 
posterior verse. 

Prior verse : —, o— su —, —(10 syllables) = 14 morae 

Posterior verse : ——,v-/—v-/ —,—(11 syllables) =16 morae 

The prior verse is best considered to be an anapaestic trimeter with 
anaclasis in the second foot and rounded off with a longum. The posterior 
verse differs from the prior only on account of a longum prefixed by way of 
anacrusis. The rhythmic effect is very similar to that in Pramitakfard —, 

O- -) 


. Here is an example : 

y y s/ ( v 

Hj'tabhuribhumipati-cihnam 

Y uddhasa^iasralabdliajayalak^mlm 
w ^ v/ 

sahate na ko’pi vasudhayam 

^ ^ ^ v ^ 

ketumatlm narendra tava senlm (Halayudha) 

Ketumati must have been a metre of a much later date than Vegavati 
etc. as there is no cadence corresponding to what we expect in metres of the 
Vmtdlfya group, viz. a pentad with a moric value of 8. 

By the time that this and similar other metres came to be used, uni¬ 
formity in moric value of constituent feet had come to be accepted as the 
basis of metrical composition. 
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(m) This metrical principle is also illustrated in Upacitra or Upacitraka 
where the prior and posterior verses are respectively 

^—,Ov/——(11 syllables) =15 morae 

— \j y — \j u,— \j o,-(11 syllables) =16 morae 

The prior verse is an anapaestic tetrameter with syncopation in the last 

foot while the posterior is a Dodhaka (dactylic tetrameter). 

The prior verse is the same as in Harinapluta. 

Here is an example : 

w w •, y _ u , — 

muravainvapustanutam mud am 

h emani bha rhsuka-candana-lTp ta m 

W W Ml V M ^ V _ ^ M 

gaganam capalamilitam yatha 
Saradanlradharairupacitram 

(itf) Similar are the features of Drutamadhyd where the prior verse is a 
Dodhaka and the posterior is a Tamarasa , that is, a Dodhaka with a resolved 
first foot. It runs thus: 

prior verse : —v-> ^ ,— o y—w y-(11 syllables) = 16 morae 

posterior verse : o u o y— ,—wy -(12 syllables) =16 morae 

For example 

— y «. v w — V/ Um 

Yadyapi Slghragatir-mrdugami 

V V U ^ w \s ^ a ^ v • • 

vahudhanavanapi duhkhamupaiti 

natisayatvarita na ca mrdvi 

nrpatigatih kathita drutamadhya (Halayudha) 

(v) In Harinapluta the prior verse is an anapaestic tetrameter with 
syncopation in the last foot (as in Upacitraka) while the posterior has an 
additional breve prefixed by way of anacrusis. 

Prior verse : o ^ ^ w ——(11 syllables) = 15 morae 

Posterior verse u —,O—(12 syllables) = 16 morae 

Here is an example : 

V m V V » N_< V/ — Va 

sphutaphenacaya harinapluta 
balimarioj flatafa ta ranch suta 
kalahaxhsakularavaialinl 

vifiarato haratTsma Karermanah (Chandomaftjari) 

(in) In Yavamati the posterior line is an iambic hexameter rounded off 
with a longum while the prior line is only its acephalous form. The hemistich, 
therefore, runs thus : 

18 

prior verse : — —,^—,—(12 syllables) = morae 

posterior verse : ^ —, o——,v* —,*-* —,—(13 syllables) =20 morae 

Here is an example : 

pactmakanttf komale kare bibhati 
praiamsya matsyalAAclianarh pade ca yasyab 
ik yavlEnvitii bhavetldhanadhika ca 
san&ta*b3hcfru pQjit? priya ca patyufr 
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This must be a fancy metre invented at a later date. 

(mV) Stanzas in which Indravajra lines alternate with Upendravajrd or vice 
versa are called respectively Akhydniki and Viparitdkhydniki . 

These are also called Upajdti metres. 

The name ‘Akhyanikf suggests that this was recognised as the narrative 
metre par excellence . 

There are numerous examples of the metre in Kumdra-sAnbhavam 

» 

Visamavrtta(s) 

It is more difficult to explicate the structure of Vifamavrtta{ s), metres 
in which the constituent verses are of widely differing length and of extremely 
varying sequence of elements. To a prosodist like Brown, they are “Odes” or 
“wild carols seldom reducible to prosodial rules, wherein the poet follows 
his fancy.” 

This seems to be a verdict of despair. It is hardly likely that the ingenious 
inventors of these harmonies had no principles of rhythm to guide them and 
were just indulging in wild fancies that might have casually moved them to 
these compositions. If it were so, these metres would not have been accepted 
by metricians as standard types, nor would poets of recognised merit write 
their verses in these metres. A closer study will show that they are no more 
wild or fantastic than the odes of Pindar or Horace. 

Three Groups 

The Vifamavrtta metres may be classified into three groups : 

(a) the Udgata group, (A) the Upasthita-pracupita group, and (c) the 
Padacatururddhva group. Each group has its special features, and each origina¬ 
ted differently from others. 


The UdoatA. 


By far the most important of these metres is the Udgata. It has been 
practised by eminent poets like ASvaghosa, Bharavi and Magha, and must 
have been in vogue at least since the 1st century A.D., if not earlier. These 
famous poets, notable for their metrical skill, could not have indulged in 
wild metrical compositions. Here is a stanza in Udgata , quoted from Magha *s 
SiSupala-vadham : 

Atha tatra pandutanayena 

V V y ^ V./— V — K* mm 

sadasi vihitam madhudvisah 


manamasahata na cedipatih 

paravrddhimatsarrmano hrmlninam (Canto XV) 


The metrical pattern is, therefore, as follows : 

1 st line or verse (a) v/ — w—w o kj — o (10 syllables) 

2nd line or verse ( b) O s# w ^ u— (10 syllables) 

3rd line or verse (r) (11 syllables) 

4th line or verse (d) (13 syllables) 

Apparently a verse pattern as this is not “reducible to any prosodial 

rules.” 


Derived from a Vedig stanza 


A close study will show, however, that the metre has evolved from a 
Vedic stanza consisting of three Gdyairi verses followed by a Jagati verse. 
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that is to say, from a Gdyatri triplet enlarged into a four-line mixed stanza 
by the superaddition of a Jagati verse to round it off. The structure has 
resemblances to that of Vrhati. 

The prototype of Udgatd must have been a stanza constituted thus : 

(a) -/ — \j — o 

(b) —kj - /\j — o— 

(0 —V-r-/- 

(d) -O— / — kj— kJ — 

The first three lines of the stanza are Gdyatri verses. The opening in 
verses (b) and (c) has the same sequence as the opening in the very first 
verse of Rg Veda (Agnimile). The opening in verse (a) has the same se¬ 
quence as that of the second verse of Rg Veda ( Yajiiasya de). The cadence 
in verse ( b ) has the typical iambic rhythm characteristic of the cadence in 
most octosyllabic Vedic verses. In verse (a) the cadence is trochaic, peculiar 
to a certain variety of Gdyatri. In verse ( c) the cadence, an epitrite, is illus¬ 
trative of the commonest variation from the iambic cadence, found in some 
of the latest hymns of the Rg-Veda. Such variations occur mostly in the odd 
lines of some of the hymns in the 10th mandala of Rg Veda, as for example, 
in such verses as 

v/ — — — 

.. Suryacandra/masau dhata (RV, X, 190) 

.. Sa bhumim vi£/vato vjtva (RV, X, 90) 

It may be noted in this connection that the epitrite became the regular 
ending of the odd lines in post-Vedic Sloka as for example, in such verses 
as 

^ •• Mi 

.. ma nisada/pratis{hantvam 

.. dharmaksetre/kuruksetre 

Verse (d) is one of the standard forms of the Jagati verse. 

From these one might infer that the prototype of Udgatd was a stanza 
form current in the later Vedic age, though it is difficult to say whether the 
term ‘Udgata’ (lit. risen up) was cognate with ‘Udgitha’ (Saman chant). 

The evolution of Udgatd from the prototype stanza is easy to trace. It 
must have taken place when resolution of longa into breves was already in 
vogue. It may be noted that the same process accounts for the evolution of 
popular Ardhasamavrtta metres like Aparavaktra and Pufpitagra. The evolution 
of these metres points unmistakably to a stage in the history of Sanskrit prosody 
when moric values came to be considered more important than rigidity of 
any pattern of sequence. 

It is of interest to note that in metres in the Udgatd group long syllables 
are never positioned in succession. This must have been due to speech 
habits among the non-Aryan speakers of Sanskrit, which came to influence 
Sanskrit prosody. 

The process of evolution was on the lines indicated below. 

Verse (a) 

The longa at the commencement of the opening and of the cadence 
in the prototype are resolved into breves. Thus 

— — ^— I —o — \j in the prototype 

becomes wv/ —w— /vov—^ in Udgatd 
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Verse (A) 

The first and the second longa, that is, the first element and the third 
element are resolved into breves to avoid a succession of long syllables. Thus 

— v/- {\J —u— in the prototype 

becomes ^ v/ u u — / —w— in Udgatd 

Verse (c) 

By way of variety, the first longum is retained unchanged, and the next 
two longa in the opening (the 3rd and the 4th syllables) are resolved into 
breves. To avoid a succession of longa in the cadence the 3rd syllable there 
is also resolved into shorts. Thus 

— - /\j -in the prototype 

becomes ——uu— in Udgatd 

It is interesting to notice that the sequence in the opening of verse ( b) is 
reversed in the opening of verse ( c ). 

Verse ( d ) 

Only the opening longum need be resolved in order to avoid a succession 
of long syllables. Accordingly 

- kj —— \j — kj — in the prototype 

becomes —V ^ ^^ —O— in Udgatd 

It may be noted that verse ( d) in Udgatd is the same as the quarter- 
stanza of the metre Mafijubha$ini. Kalidasa uses Mafijubhajini but it may 
have been in use even earlier. It is not to be found in the Ramayana or the 
Mahabharata. Probably it was one of the fancy metres that developed from 
Jagati in the post-epic age. 


Variants of UdqatA 

There are two variants of Udgatd , Saurabhaka and Lalita. These differ 
from Udgatd only in the extent of resolution of longa in the opening of the 
third line. 

In Saurabhaka the resolution of the longa in the third verse is as restricted 
as possible. To avoid a succession of longa, only the last syllable in the 
opening in the prototype (— ^-) is resolved, giving the sequence 

— U— O KJ. 

The third line in Saurabhaka , therefore, runs thus : 

-Vj— yj -v,/ w — 

as in etadeva ta/va saurabhakam 

In Lalita all the longa in the opening of the third line are resolved into 
breves, so that the third line in Lalita runs thus : 

W WV/WUU \J— 

as in sulalitamatika/manlyatanum 

As the opening consists entirely of quick and smooth breves, the metre 
is justly called ‘Lalita* (smooth and graceful). 

The emergence of these types shows how new tendencies, induced by 
the influence of indigenous metres that sought to avoid long syllables, began 
to affect the traditional metres. 
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The UPASTHITA-PRACUPITA Group 
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There is a second group of Vifamavrtta metres, comprising three types— 
Upasthita-Pracupita , Vardhamdna and Suddhaviradr$abha . For convenience we 
plight refer to these as the Upasthita-Pracupita group. 

This group of metres is referred to and described by Pingala and his 
early commentator Halayudha, but they are not catalogued by KedSra 
Bhatta or Garigadasa. It shows that these types had fallen altogether into 
disuse before Kedara Bhatta compiled his treatise, that is to say, by the 12th 
or 13th century A.D. But there is evidence to show that some of them at 
least were in use about the 1st century A.D. for ASvaghosa uses at least one 
of them in his poetry. 

Structurally these metres have something in common with metres like 
Sdrdula-vikridita which were exploited by Aivaghosa and his contemporaries 
and may be looked upon as the emerging metres of the age. These metres 
are representative of a stage in the history of Sanskrit prosody when the 
traditional principles of metrical structure came to be influenced by principles 
of moric equivalence. 

In all the three metres in the group the first, second and fourth lines 
are constituted as follows: 


1st line -o o— U— vy—u ss - (14 syllables) 

(e.g. kanyeyam kanakojjvala manoharadiptih) 

2nd line : wv/ — v. uww—^ - (13 syllables) 

(e.g. £a€inirmalavadana visalanet^a) 

4th line : ^ s* w v- - (15 syllables) 

(e.g. sukhayati hrSayamatisayarh tarunanam) 

The differences between the three are only due to the variety in the 
constitution of the 3rd line. 

In Upasthita-Pracupita the 3rd line runs as follows : 

\j \j — (9 syllables) 

y ^ w ^ — 

(e.g. iyamatisayasubhaga) 

In Vardhamdna it is just the double of the 3rd line in Upasthita-Pracupita^ 
and runs as follows : 

— w y uv o o — (18 syllables) 

(e.g. madalcalakarigamsTna parmatasasivadana) 

In Suddhaviradr$abha the 3rd line runs as 


-— w— \j — (9 syllables) 

mm mm mm mm 

(e.g. pinorunitambasalini) 

It may be noted here that in the Udgata group of metres also the dif¬ 

ferences between the variant types is only due to the variation in the structure 

of the 3rd line. , . 

The penultimate line is thus accorded a special importance in these 
metres on account of its variation as in many mixed stanzas in Vedic like 


Brhati and AtifaJcuari. 

The best way to explicate the structure of these metres would probably 
be as follows : 

The 1st line is the staple verse and may be analysed thus : 


- :ww_ o—w, —ww,- 

The opening here, as in Sardulavikrifita, is a molossus (--—) followed 

by three trisyllabic feet with a longum in each. But while in Sdrdulavikridita 
the successive feet are anapaest, amphibrach and anapaest, here they are 
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anapaest, amphibrach and dactyl. All possible varieties are here, and the 
position of the nuclear syllable, i.e. the longum is shifted from foot to foot 
according to a plan. While the longum is the third element in the 1st of these 
feet, it is the second in the 2nd foot, and the first in the 3rd foot. The series 
is rounded off with a spondee at the end. The moric values of the constituent 
feet are 6+4+4+4+4, making up a total of 22 morae. 

The scheme of the 2nd line is — tj — \j f -■. 

It is shorter than the first, the number of syllables is 13, the moric value is 
6+4+4+4 = 18 morae. One of the trisyllabic feet in the staple verse, the 
penultimate, a dactyl, is dropped while in the opening, instead of a molossus, 
we have a resolved form of it, the first and the last syllables of the molossus 
being resolved into breves. 

The scheme for the fourth or the concluding line is - 

V/ uuv VSJ' KJ \J KJ Vj, -V-' VJ,- 

Though apparently slightly longer than the 2nd line as it has 15 syllables, 
it also contains 18 morae (6+4+4 + 4). The amphibrach in the staple line- 
is dropped, the opening molossus as well as the succeeding anapaest is resolved 
entirely into breves so that there are 10 breves at the commencement, followed 
by a dactyl and a spondee. The concluding line is therefore remarkable for 
the quick and light movement of its first section. 

There are different schemes for the third or the penultimate line in the 
three variant types. In Upasthita-Pracupita the scheme is v 
It is a very short line of only 9 syllables and 10 morae. The opening molossus 
of the staple line is here resolved into 6 breves and is followed by an anapaest, 
the moric scheme being 6-1-4 = 10. All the three succeeding feet in the 
staple line are dropped, so that practically the third line in Upasthita- 
Pracupita is less than half the staple verse. 

In Vardhamana , however, the third line of Upasthita-Pracupita is doubled 
into a line of 18 syllables and 20 morae to constitute its penultimate verse. 

The scheme is kj\jkjkj —/O \J w kJ • — 

We might look upon the 3rd line of Vardhamana as actually a distich consist¬ 
ing of two short lines, each identical in structure with the 3rd line of Upasthita- 
Pracupita. 

In Suddhaviradrfabha the third line has 9 syllables and 14 morae. The 

opening molossus of the staple line is resolved into an ionic a majore (-w ), 

the last syllable only being resolved. This is followed by a pentad of 8 morea 
( — w — o—), the same as the cadence in Suddhaviraj. The scheme of the 
third line in Suddhaviradr$abha is, therefore, 

- \j \j .— \j —u—, the same as that of an acephalous 

Suddhaviraj , 

In spite of the fixity of the sequence of syllables in the lines, these metres 
are basically patterned according to moric values of constituent feet. 
Upasthita-Pracupita is constructed on an intricate undulating pattern a* 
shown below. 

verse (a) =6 + (4x4) =22 morae 
„ (*) =6+(4x3) = 18 „ 

„ t c ) =6+(4 x 1) =10 „ 

„ (d) =6+(4x3) =18 „ 

The pattern in Vardhamana is 

(a) = 6+(4x4) =22 morae 

W = 6+(4x3) =18 „ 
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= 14 „ 

= 18 „ 


((c 1 ) = 6 +(4x1) 

(c) ] } =20 

i(c») = 6+(4xl). 

(d) = 6+(4 x 3) =18 

The pattern in Suddhaviradrfabha is 

(a) = 6+(4x4) = 22 morae 

(b) = 6 + (4x3) = 18 

( c ) ~ 6+8 

(d) = 6 + (4x3) 

The moric pattern is the framework within which utmost diversity is 
sought to be introduced by varying the mode of constitution of the several 
metra or feet in the line. No two feet in a line are alike, and although the 
opening is always a hexamoric metron, its constitution differs from line to 
line. It is slow in the first line but becomes more and more quick in the 
subsequent lines. The following stanza composed in Vardhamdna variety of 
Upasthita-Pracupita is illustrative Qf the features of the metres in this group: 

Vimbosthl/kVthinon^natasta/navana/tJngl 

harinisisu^nayana/ni tamb'a^gurvl 

maciak'alakari /gamania//parinata£a$i/vadana 

janayati mama/manasi mu/dam madi/raksl (Halayudha) 

The origin of these metres is difficult to trace. But the title of one of the 
types, viz. £uddhaviradr$abha may offer us a clue. The first ten syllables of the 
staple lines, i.e. of the first line of each of these metres have the same sequence 

as Suddhaviraj ( -^ — w—). In fact the staple line may be 

looked upon as an enlarged Suddhaviraj , the last four syllables of the staple 

verse being an ionic a minore (w ^-) compounded with Suddhaviraj. 

The third line in one of the variants, Suddhavirddr^abha, is actually an ace¬ 
phalous Suddhavirdj. The ftshabha metre, a 15-syllable metre ( —, — , 

—v f w-) of a later date, has certain points common with the 

staple verse of Upasthita-Pracupita. The last three syllables are the same in 
both, and both are constituted mainly w ith trisyllabic or bisyllabic feet of 4 
morae each. But it is difficult to go beyond these facts and to explain satis¬ 
factorily the origination of these metres and the metrical implications of the 
name Upasthita-Pracupita. 

It may be noted in this connection that an opening with a molossus 
or any of its resolved forms is a feature common to many metrical types 

like Praharsini (-w j ^ — sj -), Prabhd or Cancaldkfikd 

or Mandakini ^^— )> Ndrdca or Ndrdcaka 

(kj\, ,—O-—, — —, — —, — — ), Sardulavikridita (-, 

SJ>J —,u-'v/,vu—/- yj, -O,-), Daniaka [oov»oUU+7 

(——) and its many variants ]. 

These are among the emerging metrical types of the post-Vedic or 
Epic Age. The usual Vedic opening with four syllables and a preponderance 
of longa is modulated in these metres into lighter types. 

The Third Group 


There is a third group of Vi$amavftta metres, the Pada-CaturUrdhva 
group, in which the constituent verses are progressively longer, being 8,12, 
16 or 20 syllables long, each verse being longer than the preceding by 4 
syllables. There is no restriction regarding the quantity of the syllables 
composing the verses. 
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Here is an example : 
tasyah katak$aviksepaih 
kampi tatanukut!lairati(Ui ghaih 
taksakadasta ivendriyaSunyah ksatacaitanyah 
padacatururdhvam/na calati 1 purusah patati* sahasaiva 


This total disregard of the quantity of individual syllables may have 
been due to attempts to revive the practice in old Indo-Iranhm prosody in 
which only the number of syllables in a verse were taken into account. Or, 
it might have been due to an attempt by certain composers to avoid the 
intricacies of sequence in the traditional metres and invent a new variety of 
metres based on the number of syllables arranged in simple mathematical 
patterns. 

Anyhow these metres were off the tradition, and appear to have never 
caught on. Metrical tradition in Sanskrit was always conservative and never 
permitted radical departures from practice. 

In the main type {Pada-catur-urdhva) in this group the 1st line contains 
eight syllables, the 2nd twelve, the 3rd sixteen, and the 4th twenty. Thus a 
strict formula of arithmetical progression is followed. An example has been 
given already. 

There are several variants of the main type. If the 1st and 2nd lines in 
Pada-catur-urdhva interchange places, the metre is called Manjari (12+8 + 16+ 
20 syllables). If the 1st and the 3rd interchange places, the metre is Lavali 
(16+12+8+20 syllables). And if the 1st and the 4th do so, the metre is 
called Amrtadhdra (20 + 12 + 16+8 syllables). 

There were a few special types of Pada-catur-urdhva in which certain 
prescriptions with regard to quantities were followed. In the Apida variety 
the last two syllables in each line were long and all others short. 

In Api$a , therefore, 

the 1st line = 8 syllables = 6 short+2 long=10 morae 


2nd 

„ —12 

33 

= 10 

33 4-2 „ 

= 14 

3rd 

„ =16 

33 

= 14 

33 +2 „ 

= 18 

4th 

„ =20 

33 

= 18 

33 +2 „ 

=22 


In Pratyapida (A) variety, the first two syllables in each line were long 
and the others short. In Pratyapida (A), therefore, 

the 1st line= 8 syllables =2 long+ 6 short = 10 morae 


2nd 

„ =12 

33 

=2 „ 

+ 10 „ 

= 14 

3rd 

„ =16 

33 

=2 „ 

+ 14 „ 

= 18 

4th 

„ =20 

33 

=2 „ 

+ 18 „ 

=22 


In Pratyapida (B) variety, the first two syllables as well as the last two in 
each line were long and the others short. In Pratyapida (B), therefore, 

the 1st line = 8 syllables=2 long + 4 short+2 long=12 morae 


2nd 

„ =12 

33 

=2 „ 

+ 8 „ 

+2 „ 

= 16 

3rd 

„ =16 

33 

=2 „ 

+ 12 „ 

+2 „ 

=20 

4th 

„ =20 

33 

=2 „ 

+ 16 33 

+2 „ 

=24 


It is evident that all these were constructed mechanically on certain 
abstract mathematical principles, and had little connection with the metrical 
tradition. They were never popular and are not included in most of the' 
works on Sanskrit prosody. 
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Upani$at-Pancaka —By Chitrita Devi. Published by Sanskrit College, 

Calcutta. Pages—4+189. 

This is a compilation in Bengali of five of the smaller Upanishads 
namely, Taittiriya, Mundaka, Pra§na, Mandukya and Aitareya. Evidently, 
the work is actuated by the motive of making available to the Bengali 
reader the texts of the Upanishads in such form as may be easily followed 
by them. The plan adopted is this: The text is quoted first in Bengali character 
which is followed by a translation in Bengali. Then follow explanatory 
notes on key words appearing in the text. This is supplemented by a general 
commentary on each of these Upanishads bringing out their characteristic 
features. 

The plan of the book is thus unexceptionable. The general introduction 
and the notes are useful aids to the understanding of the original text. 
The translation generally conforms to the spirit of the philosophy permeat¬ 
ing the texts of the extant Upanishads. 

It is regretted however, that the translation has not been strictly 
accurate. This is mainly due to the tendency of the translator to insert 
additional words which do not find place in the text. Again, sometimes the 
same word has been translated in different ways, different expressions 
being used on different occasions perhaps to avoid monotony. For illustra¬ 
tion a reference may be made to the translation of the very first Anuvak of 
the first chapter of the Taittiriya Upanishad. The expression appears 
again and again in the text. It has been translated differently as 

These expressions again are not synonymous. Similarly, 
in respect of Mitra while the original uses no epithets, the translation is 
embellished by the insertion of an adjective In the same 

vein while Vanina is mentioned by name only in the original, the translation 
qualifies him with the attribute It is not necessary to multiply 

examples which are scattered about in abundance throughout the book. 

This is however, a wrong approach. When an original text is translated 
what is expected is that the translation should convey an exact and precise 
idea of the contents of the original. Maxmuller’s translation of the Upani¬ 
shads serves as an excellent model and could have been followed with 
advantage. The deviations referred to above, though minor in character, 
detract from the value of the translation. 


Hiranmay Banerji 


A Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Collections 
of the Sanskrit College, Volume One, Part III. By Jagadish 
Chandra Tarkatirtha and Ananta Dev Tarkatirtha. Calcutta Sanskrit 
College Research Series No. LXVII 1969. 10" x 6% Pp. 513-860, with 
an Index of Works and an Index of Authors. 

In the absence of any knowledge of the contents-of Parts I and II of 
Volume One, the Part III volume is singularly uninformative. It is not clear 
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whether this part includes Mss. from the earlier series of Sanskrit College 
Descriptive Catalogues of Sanskrit Mss. or deals with new, yet unrecorded 
Mss. In 1943, the present reviewer, then Principal of Sanskrit College, 
pressed on Government the necessity and desirability of resuming work on 
the series which had been, discontinued for some years. Mr. Jenkins, the 
then Director of Public Instruction, sought to be helpful in spite of the 
overall anxieties of the War; but funds were not forthcoming. It would 
be interesting to know whether it is a continuation of an unfinished task 
or a new venture, and how many of these Mss. were noticed earlfer. 

Two editors have compiled the collection. Even then there should have 
been approximate uniformity of terms and expressions. It is confusing 
to distinguish between the intended meanings of—‘Printed* nos. 953,954 
(pp. 814, 815; 521, 406) and ‘Published* nos. 956, 957 (pp. 816, 817; 1038, 
1441). 

Proof-reading and printing are not in keeping with the standard of 
the previous volumes of this series, e.g., ‘colibrated* p. 836, ‘commented 
had translatedinte English’ p. 759,’ cowell’ for Cowell. Description 
in English is often incomprehensible; e.g., ‘The Ms. (no. 1342, p. 789) 
bears up abruptly.’; ‘Vatsayana bhasya’ misprint for Vatsayana’s bhasya.’ 
“Paramarsa, which consists in the knowledge of the Paksa as having the 
universal circumstance is a grand of inference” p. 841; unfortunately 
instances could be multiplied. 

The Editors have rightly noted the important mss. vide p. 714, Tarka- 
vadarthamafljari. A separate Index of such unique mss. will be helpful to 
research workers for a comparative study. 


A. Banerji-Sastri. 


PadacandrikA. A commentary on the Namalinganusasanam of Amara. 
By Rayamukuta. (Text and the Commentary) Volume one. Edited by 
Kali Kumar Dutta Sastri. Calcutta Sanskrit College Research Series, 
1966. 12" X 8", pp. i-xv, Text 1-325 (Svargavarga and Patala varga, 
Pp. 327 (Authors and works cited by Rayamukuta, pp. 332-528 (with 
a pentaglot vocabulary in Bengali, English, French, German and 
Hindi). 

Lexicography is an important section of Bibliography of Sanskrit 
Language and Literature. The Sinhalese Sanskrit Tika of Purusottama- 
deva’s Trikandasesa mentions by name or by the author’s name about 200 
Sanskrit Ko§as and if references in the European catalogues, e.g., Aufrecht’s 
Catalogus Catalogorum and catalogues of the Bodleian and Berlin libraries 
are taken into consideration, a thousand names may be put together directly 
or indirectly connected with Sanskrit lexicography. But the extant Sanskrit 
lexicons, outstanding or insignificant, are barely a hundred in number and 
of these less than thirty are really valuable for a study of Sanskrit. Of these 
thirty, the following are important: 

1. Samamnaya (anonymous) with Jlka of Devaraja and Nirukta of 
Yaska, A.S.B. 

2. NamalinganuSasana of Amarasimha with Ramalrama, Bombay, 
with Sarvananda’s Tika, Travancore, with Kshirasvamin, Poona. 

3. VaijayantI of Yadava. 

4. Abhidhanaratnamala of Halayudha. Ed. Aufrecht. 

5. Abhidhanachintamani of Hemacandra with his own Tfika. 

6. Kalpadru of Kesava MS. 
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7. Trikandafosa of Puru§ottamadeva, Bombay. 

8. Dhanvantari Nighantu, Poona. 

9. Madanapala Nighantu, Calcutta. 

10. Rajanighantu, Poona. 

11. Kaiyadeva MS. 

12. Rudra, MS. 

13. Amaradatta’s Namamala MS. 

14. Rabhasapala’s Rabhasakosa MS. 

15. Mankhakosa, Ed. Zacharlae. 

16. VisvaprakaSa, Choukhamba S.S. Benares. 

17. Nanartharnavasankshepa of Ke^avasvamin, Travancore. 

18. Haimanekartha with author’s own commentary Anekartha- 
Kairavakarakaumudi. Ed. Zachariae. 

19. Medini, Calcutta. 

Published collections of Kosas include Abhidhana-Sangraha, Bombay; 
Sa{kosa Sangraha and Dvadasakosa Sangraha, Benares. 

Samamnaya (c. 6th century B.C.) deals with important Vedic 
synonyms; the unversified lists were versified in the eighteenth century by 
Bhaskaraya in his Vaidikanighantu. 

Amarasimha deals with post-Patanjali Sanskrit language and literature. 
His only extant work is NamalinganuSasana, popularly known as Amara¬ 
kosa. Probably belonging to the 6th century A.C., it is like a practical 
handbook for students in reading authors like Kalidasa and Bhartrhari. It 
is not Of much help in studying pre-Kalidasa or later writers. Not caring 
about technical words, it consists of about 10,000 words in verses, employ¬ 
ing the Anuspibh metre. Tikas on Amarakosa are numerous; of these the 
most important are Kshirasvamin, Sarvananda, Rayamukuta and Rama- 
srama. The book under review is the work of Rayamukuta entitled Pada- 
candrika, a commentary on the Namalinganusasanam of Amara by Raya¬ 
mukuta. 

Amarasimha is silent about his predecessors. The task of an editor is 
complicated by the fact that the Amarakosa has no Tika by the original 
author as some of the works of Hemacandra have; on the other hand it has 
a large number of Tikas by scholars of old. As the present editor has noted 
in his Preface, pages xiii-xiv, neither the available manuscript materials 
nor the variants in readings and meanings in the individual 'Jlkas, though 
numerous, helps in producing a critical text. 

The industry and research of the present editor is highly commendable 
in making available in print to students of Sanskrit a portion of an un¬ 
doubtedly valuable work on lexicography of which only two fascicules were 
published long ago by Anundorum Borooah. 

In this connection the present reviewer may be permitted to draw the 
learned editor’s attention to certain misgivings he has long entertained 
about Amara and some of the Tlkakaras, Rayamukuta not excepted. Have 
we got their complete texts ? The Vaijayanti of BhagavadyadavaprakaSa, 
preceptor of Ramanuja, founder of Vi$i$tadvaita Sarppradaya, amplifies the 
Amarakosa. Both Amara and Yadava had their predecessors in lexicography 
as stated by Hemacandra, Medini and the two Ke€avas. Amara did not 
write a tika on his own ko?a, but had many tikakaras. VaijayantI had no 
tika by himself nor was it commented on by others. Hemacandra, Medinikara 
and author of Kalpadru could not procure a complete manuscript. Vaija- 
yanti amplified Amara, neither wrote commentaries of their own. How can 
Rayamukuta vouch for the authenticity of Amara text when commenting 
on it in his Padacandrika ? Neither Amara nor Vaijayanti have done full 
justice to the homonymous aspect of Sanskrit lexicons, so far as their extant 
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texts show. Amara deals with the homonyms in less than three hundred 
$lokas, Vaijayanti in twice as many; yet both appear inadequate. KeSava- 
svamin author of Nanartharnavasamksepa who apparently utilized in¬ 
complete manuscripts of Vaijayanti’s amplification of Amarakosa has left 
a text on homonyms only, ignoring curiously Vaijayantfs section on 
synonyms. The inter-relation of Amara, Vaijayanti and KeSavasvamin, 
their acts of omission and commission could become intelligible anly on the 
assumption that none of the manuscripts available gives a complete text 
of any of these three authors. That would also confuse the claim of the 
extant Padacandrika on Amara. It would accentuate the enormous difficulty 
of first reconstituting Amara through his fellow lexicographers and then 
prepare a critical text of Padacandrika of Rayamukufa after a painstaking 
scrutiny of his fellow commentators. 

In his edition of Padacandrika, the learned editor has amply proved 
his capacity and competence for this laudable work. 


A. Banerji-Sastri. 


The Jallianwala Baoh Massacre By Raja Ram—pp. XIV+208, 

Published by the Publication Bureau of the Panjab University, Chandi¬ 
garh, 1969. Price Rs. 12. 

It is a monograph specially prepared to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary 
of the Jallianwala Bagh massacre. Though half a century has passed since 
that tragic event its memory is still fresh in the minds of many Indians, 
and it is in the fitness of things that at least two historical works incorporat¬ 
ing the results of most recent researches, have been written during this year 
to commemorate the great historical event. 

The book under review has not only given a detailed account of the 
tragedy but has devoted considerable space to a study of the historical back¬ 
ground which led to it. The author has made full use of the available material 
and his style of writing is lucid and attractive. The value of the book has 
been enhanced by several ‘Appendices’, giving chronology of the meetings 
that preceded the tragic one on 13th Aprfi, 1919, a list of 381 persons killed 
on that occasion, Bibliography, and a special review entitled ‘Nefarious 
Plan 5 (Appendix D). The one mentioned last sums up the conception which 
underlies the writing of the whole book, and may be said to be the original 
contribution of the author. As such it requires a detailed consideration. 

This conception is based upon two views which may be broadly stated 
in the author’s own words: 

“So far, it has generally been believed that only after the outbreak 
of disorders on the 10th of April at Amritsar the authorities were actuated 
to take extreme measures on the 13th April, but it was not so. The local 
government had decided quite in advance (on the 9th of April), with the 
active connivance of military authorities, to carry out the massacre on 
the 13th” (p. 175). 

“The Government of O’Dwyer had decided on the 9th April to fire 
on a large crowd on the 13th at Amritsar, and both civil and military 
authorities had begun to co-ordinate their activities in that direction with 
effect from the evening of that date” (p. 177). 

This is further elaborated as follows: 

“It was only with a view to creating hostile atmosphere before the 
Baisakhi (13th April) that popular leaders of Amritsar were deported on 
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the 10th April and the Deputy Commissioner of Amritsar, Mr. Miles 
Irving, decided not to listen to the people in any case. When, even then, 
people remained peaceful, they were worked up to frenzy by the firing 
of bullets on a peaceful crowd on that day. This action of officials let loose 
the forces of violence. This was exactly what the bureaucracy was waiting 
for; they massacred hundreds of people in the Jallianwala Bagh on the 
13th April” (p. 140). 

This is a very serious charge which, to the knowledge of the reviewer, 
has not been brought against O’Dwyer, so far, even by his most hostile 
critics in India. But though this bold original view appears to the author 
‘to be obvious’ (p. 177), and Professor R. R. Sethi, in his Foreword, regards 
it as “conclusively proved” (p. xiv), the evidence cited in the book does 
not uphold it. The most important evidence for this statement seems to 
be a sort of consultation at the Government house on the 9th April, 1919, 
and the warning given to some military officers that trouble was expected 
on the 13th in Amritsar. The author’s bracketed interpretation of the two 
underlined words—“(i.e., to be created)”—is obviously very farfetched. 
The author admits: “What actually transpired among the few top civil 
and military officers of the Government in the evening of the 9th of April, 
no body can now know” (p. 176). Further, the author himself has stated 
that it was only on the 12th that the announcement of the meeting to be 
held on the 13th was made (p. 107). It is therefore very difficult to main¬ 
tain that ‘apprehension of trouble on the 13th’ could have any reference 
to ‘a premeditated general massacre in a meeting to be held on that day,’ 
of which there was no knowledge on the 9th. 

The other bold original theory of the author is contrary to the views 
hitherto almost unanimously held, viz., that most of the people who attended 
the meeting on the 13 th did so in ignorance of the order proclaimed by 
Brigadier General Dyer on the morning prohibiting any meeting on that 
day. As a matter of fact this was one of the strongest arguments advanced 
by the Indians for denouncing the conduct of Dyer. 

But the author says: “It has been made out that people had gone 
to Jallianwala Bagh to attend the meeting, without knowing the possible 
consequences, and that they were unknowingly trapped there. But to 
say this is to make a mockery of their supreme sacrifice. The meeting was 
held in the Bagh as a part of the Satyagraha movement and in open defiance 
of Dyer’s proclamation made at 19 places during the day, prohibiting 
assembly of more than four persons. People were well aware of the possible 
result of holding a meeting in defiance of military orders. They had already 
tasted the shooting by troops on the 10th April. The fact is that they were 
not prepared to surrender themselves to the official dictates. Therefore, 
to say that innocent blood was shed is to belittle the importance of the 
supreme sacrifice made on that day by thousands of Satyagrahi soldiers, 
whose very presence in the Bagh amounted to open defiance of authority” 
(pp. 141-2). No evidence has been cited to prove this. But one would 
naturally think that in such a case old men and children would not pro¬ 
bably have attended it, and should have certainly been sent back by those 
‘martyrs’ who had pledged themselves to defy the order at the cost of 
“sumpreme sacrifice”. As the author says, “people had started pouring 
into the Bagh after 2 P.M.” and Dyer did not start for the meeting till after 
4 P.M. (p. 113). So there was enough time to remove at least a major part 
of the people who could not possibly have been inspired by the idea of 
voluntary martyrdom. Further, it must be noted that as soon as Dyer’s 
men began to fire, the vast audience, naturally enough, ran pell mell for 
exit or shelter, and there is no record of a single man boldly advancing 
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to meet his doom as Swami Shraddhanand did at Delhi on 30 March. 
When “the soldiers threatened to shoot, Swamiji opened his chest naked 
and asked the soldiers to fire at him” (p. 74). But no such incident is re¬ 
ported in connection with Jallianwala Bagh meeting. In describing the 
vast gathering in the meeting at Jallianwala Bagh as an assembly of ins¬ 
pired heroes and martyrs rather than innocent victims of a friendish action 
on the part of Dyer, the author was obviously inspired by th<? motive of 
exaggerating the importance of the meeting at Jallianwala Bafh. This is 
proved by the concluding passage of the book: “Had the people of Amritsar 
not taken a heroic stand against the awful might of the British on that 
fateful day, India would not have gained freedom within a generation 
thereafter” (p. 142). Of ‘heroic stand’ there is not an iota of evidence. 
As regard its presumed effect, it will suffice to state that in the session of 
the Indian National Congress held at Amritsar itself, less than nine months 
after the Jallianwala Bagh massacre, Mahatma Gandhi staunchly supported 
the co-operation of Indians with British Government by accepting the 
Reforms of 1919 against the opposition of eminent Indian leaders, and 
his view was accepted by that august Assembly. This is hardly compatible 
with the view that the Jallianwala Bagh massacre accelerated the freedom 
of India. 

To sum up: three ‘heterodox’ views have coloured practically all 
that has been said in the book. These are (1) that Jallianwala Bagh mas¬ 
sacre was deliberately planned by O’Dwyer on 9th April (i.e., three days 
before the announcement of the date of the meeting at that place); (2) that 
the people who attended the meeting was cognisant of this, but deliberately 
chose to make the supreme sacrifice (though not a single man openly defied 
Dyer’s action); and (3) that their heroic stand (?) hastened the advent 
of freedom to India (though political opinion, as represented in the Indian 
National Congress held in December, 1919, did not seem to attach any 
importance to the event as a factor in the urge for political reforms, not 
to speak of freedom). 

As regards the second point noted above, it is necessary to state that 
the organisers of the meeting, according to the report of the Hunter Com¬ 
mittee, allayed the fears of the people by the assurance that Dyer’s pro¬ 
clamation was a mere bluff. This is corroborated by the evidence of Khushal 
Singh (who was present in the meeting at Jallianwala Bagh) before the 
Congress Inquiry Committee. “Khushal Singh said that the first speech 
in the Bagh began at 3 p.m. At 5 O’clock an aeroplane hovered low over 
the area frightening the audience. As some people began to move away, 
Hans Raj stood up on the platform and urged the crowd to be seated and 
not to worry. He told the people that the ‘Government will never fire” 
(,Jallianwala Bagh by V. N. Datta, p. 163). It has been urged that Hans 
Raj, who was the Chief organiser of the Jallianwala Bagh meeting, was 
an agent provocateur who made the people assemble in large number so that 
they might be killed together in one place. This may or may not be true, 
but in either case Khushal Singh’s statement goes against the view that 
the men who attended the meeting did so with full knowledge of the plan 
of massacre, in order to die as martyr. 

As a matter of fact, the evidence cited for the three momentous con¬ 
clusions stated above, would not bear a moment’s scrutiny, and one is 
tempted to regard the book as a ‘propaganda pamphlet’ rather than a 
sober historical work. The printing and get-up of the book are excellent. 


R. C. Majumdar. 
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History of the Freedom Movement in India. By Tarachand. Vol. II. 

Publications Division, Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, 

Government of India, New Delhi, 1967. 

The first volume of the official history of the freedom movement in 
India, written by Dr. Tarachand under the auspices of the Union Ministry 
of Education, was widely criticised; a section of professional historians 
regarded it as one-sided, inadequate and partly overburdened with material 
which was remotely connected with the main theme. That, however, was 
a preliminary survey, an introductory narrative. The volume under review, 
as the author says, “deals with India’s reaction to the British impact during 
the nineteenth century”. Here we have the early phase of the story of the 
freedom movement. The author has tried to make the story as full as possible. 
Of the thirteen chapters into which the book is divided not more than 
four deal with the purely political aspect of the freedom movement; the 
remaining chapters are devoted to education, society, religion, economy, 
public opinion, etc. Apparently the author’s purpose is to put the freedom 
movement in the widest possible perspective; instead of placing too much 
emphasis on the narrative of events he seeks to explain why the events took 
place and assumed d particular shape. This is how history should be written, 
particularly when the events to be narrated form—to quote the author— 
“a fascinatingly instructive chapter in the history of human evolution”. 
Unfortunately he has not achieved recognisable success in integrating his 
narrative of events with the socio-economic background. His chapters 
read more like independent essays than like co-ordinated portions of an 
integrated literary enterprise. The reader jumps and halts, looks backward 
and forward, instead of pursuing a well laid track running to a clearly 
marked destination. 

Chapter I deals with “resistance and insurrections” before 1857. 
“The earlier uprisings”, says the author, “were isolated and uncoordinated, 
and they culminated in the tragic Revolt of 1857” (p. vi). The author’s 
account of “the earlier uprisings” is unsatisfactory. He deals with them 
on a regional basis and groups together anti-British adventures of all kinds 
without analysing the differences in their causes and effects. From his point 
of view any one who resisted the authority of the East India Company 
for any reason—public or private—was a fighter for freedom: Mir Qasim; 
Bhawani Pathak and Devi Chaudhurani (who are mentioned under the 
heading “Movements among the Muslims,” p. 10); Velu Tampi; the 
Ramosis; Wazir Ali; Daya Ram of Hathras; and many others. If the word 
“freedom” has any positive connotation it is difficult to think of Bhawani 
Pathak or Wazir Ali as freedom fighters. The author’s summary of “the 
earlier uprisings” is intended to show that “disatisfaction and rebellion 
were incipient throughout the period” (p. 22). This is hardly an adequate 
characterisation of the first century of British rule in India. Following the 
author’s trend of argument one might interpret the comparative infre¬ 
quency of “uprisings” in the second half of the nineteenth century as an 
indication of the absence of “disatisfaction” against British rule during 
that period. 

The story of the “uprisings” is not linked up logically with the author’s 
version of die Revolt of 1857 (Chapter II). On the “character of the up¬ 
heaval the author gives us a bunch of quotations from English writers. 
The narrative has little plan and coherence. The author says that the 
Revolt “convulsed the whole country” (p. 74), and that sepoys and civilians 
as also Hindus and Muslims “made a common cause” to “overthrow the 
alien rule” (p. 96). But he does not place before the reader convincing 
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facts in support of such sweeping allegations. Neither in the text nor in the 
foot notes is there any reference to the views of distinguished writers on 
the Revolt such as Dr. S. N. Sen (whose book was written under official 
auspices) and Dr. R. G. Majumdar. It was not realised, regrets the author*, 
that “a fusion of communities into a higher political organism alone could 
guarantee success against a modern power” (p. 107). He does not tell us 
why such a fusion could not take place at that time. • 

In Chapter III we have an account of the rise of the Indian middle 
class. The author’s analysis does not in some cases bear scrutiny. For instance, 
he says: “The modern Indian middle class owed its birth to European 
enterprise in India” (p. 109). In Bengal the administrative reforms of 
Murshid Quli Khan laid the basis for the emergence of a Hindu middle 
class long before European enterprise became a potent factor. It is curious 
that the author refers to the role of the Railways in “the evolution and 
development of national consciousness” (pp. 168-9) in this chapter rather 
than in the chapter on “Economic Background of Indian Nationalism”. 

In Chapter IV, dealing with “the new education”, the author makes 
the curious remark that “the dominance of English retarded the develop¬ 
ment of the Indian languages” (p. 208). This is certainly not true of Bengal, 
where “the dominance of English” proved to be a powerful incentive for 
the development of a rich regional literature. 

Chapter V, dealing with “the Press and Public Opinion”, gives us 
a bare summary of facts in a few pages. The chapter on “Social reform” 
(Chapter VI) contains a review of Raja Ram Mohan Roy’s political ideas 
and internationalism (pp* 255-60) which reads like an irrelevant digression. 
In the Chapter on “Economic background of Indian nationalism” only 
five pages have been allotted to the period before 1857; no attempt has 
been made even to indicate India’s forcible transformation into an agri¬ 
cultural country unable to support a growing population. Even in an official 
history one is hardly prepared to find a statement such as the following: 
“The peasant found in the Congress a forum for voicing his grievances 
and an organised body to champion his cause” (p. 306). The author is 
speaking of the last years of the nineteenth century, not of the Gandhian 
period. 

In Chapter VIII, dealing with “Trends of Muslim Thought (1857- 
1905)”, the author quotes profusely from Sir Syed Ahmad’s observations 
on “the unity of the Hindus and the Muslims” (pp. 357-8, 363-4) and 
says: “It is a travesty of truth to regard him as the author of the theory 
that the Hindus and the Muslims were two separate nations. In fact, he 
was a supporter of Hindu-Muslim unity” (p. 358). Yet, as the author 
himself says, in 1887 Sir Syed “launched a violent campaign against the 
Congress” (p. 374). This is sought to be explained away by the statement 
that “his opposition was based on political considerations only and did 
not affect ms social relations with the Hindu community” (p. 374). Did 
Hindu-Muslim unity, of which Sir Syed is said to have been a “supporter”, 
mean nothing more than good social relations between the two commu¬ 
nities ? As early as 1858 he recommended formation of separate regiments 
of Hindus and Muslims in the Army, Again and again he spoke of “various 
creeds and various nationalities”. In 1888 he spoke of “two nations, the 
Muhammadan and the Hindu”. Sir Syed Ahmad was a great leader; 
the historian’s business is to help people to understand him and not to 
misrepresent him through select quotations supporting a particular point 
of view. 

The author’s treatment of “Religious and social movements” in 
Chapter IX gives us neither new facts nor a fresh outlook. He applies the 
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adjective saintly” to “Prince” Dwarkanath Tagore as also to his son 
Debendranath (p. 407). The author is critical of Bankim Chandra on the 
alleged ground that he “concentrated attention upon the moral and poli¬ 
tical regeneration of the Hindu community exclusively”, losing sight of 
“the multiple nature of the Indian Society” (p. 412). But he does not 
apply this test to the views of Sir Syed Ahmad. 

Chapter X gives us a perfunctory narrative of the expansion of educa¬ 
tion and the role of the Press from 1858 to 1905. One paragraph has been 
devoted to the effects of Western Education “in transforming the Indian 
mind” (p. 446). In Chapter XI, entitled “Imperialism and its record”, 
we have not a particularly well planned account of British policy in its 
different aspects. It would have been better if it had been preceded, instead 
of being followed, by the chapter on “The political movement” (Chapter 
XII). The historical significance of Surendra Nath Banerjea’s countrywide 
tours (1877-78) in generating a sense of national unity is completely ignored 
(p. 529). It is premature to talk about “the evolution of the middle class 
into a group with a completely secular, democratic and nationalist outlook” 
(p. 524) in the nineteenth century. After the foundation of the Congress, 
says the author, “agitation acquired momentum” (p. 527). Men like W. 
C. Bonncrjee, Pherozeshah Mehta and Surendra Nath Banerjea were 
certainly not agitators, nor did they make “the attainment of responsible 
self-government” the “principal target of Congress policy” (p. 527). From 
1857 to. 1874, we are told, “the policies of England were determined by 
the Whigs led by Palmerston” (p. 530). Palmerston died in 1865 and his 
successor in the party, Gladstone, was a radical reformer in British home 
politics. The author’s remarks on the immediate effects of the first session 
of the Congress (pp. 549-550) might have come from a professional political 
speaking at a mass meeting. “The whole of India”, says the author, “felt 
the throbbings of a new life”. Only 2 Muslims attended the session. The 
leaders of the Congress, we are told, “threw a bold challenge to the powers 
...gave a warning to the rulers that India...was determined to shape 
her destiny herself”. The speeches delivered were too clearly marked by 
profession of loyalty to the rulers, and the resolutions adopted were too 
modest, to justify such sweeping assertions. 

Chapter XIII contains a brief review of “Literary renaissance” in diffe¬ 
rent parts of India. How it was stimulated by Western influence and, in 
its turn, stimulated nationalist ideas is not clearly explained. But there 
are ill founded generalisations such as the following in respect of Bengali 
literature: “Equality of all men and of man and woman was stressed and 
the emancipation of the individual from the authority of family, caste and 
tribe was assented. Above all, the consciousness of national unity emerged” 
(pp. 591-2). 

The volume is based almost entirely on secondary works. There is no 
bibliography. In the foot notes there are only a few references to published 
documents and fewer references to unpublished documents. This is parti¬ 
cularly regrettable because the author and his colleagues had their office 
in the National Archives of India and were in a position to study unpublished 
papers with the least possible trouble. A map of India should have been 
provided for the benefit of foreign readers. 

The Indian Revolution is a noble theme; it deserved a better exposi¬ 
tion than a volume which is little more than a compilation oF known 
facts. 


A. C. Banerjee. 
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Stone Tools—History and Origins. By S. R. Das. Demy Octavo. 22 Cm 
X14 Cm. I-V+209 pages. Figs. 1-15. Plates I to V. Published by 
Pilgrims Publishers. Calcutta. 1968. Price Rs. 25*00 only. 


An unconscious renaissance in the studies of Humanities brought 
about a profound change, if not revolutionary, in the studies of various 
interdisciplines of archaeology with a totally modern approaep. Prehistory 
is a discipline of that vast subject generally called Archaeology. In fact, 
it is the vanguard of archaeological studies, lacking possibly the subtleties 
of human personalities that characterize the historical archaeology. It 
is well known that the archaeological history of humanity is broadly divi¬ 
sible into two groups: Pre literate and literate and prehistory as practiced 
in Europe with its well defined periods according to the remains of material 
culture dealt with, is concerned with the period before written records 
come to our aid to tell the story of man’s victorious progress. This Pre 
history is not synchronous in any two regions of the earth. Deeply immersed 
in the flow of time cycle, the workers are confronted with unlimited trans¬ 
formations, in climate, flora, fauna and even changes in terra firma making 
possible the appearance of primitive man and ultimate evolution of modern 
races. The evidence of the gradual changes in brawn and brain of Homo 
sapiens; and the, most important data that a Prehistorian deals with is 
to determine, the progress of Pithecanthropus, along with his economic, 
social, intellectual, spiritual and aesthetic concepts are neglected in the 
tools or the industries with whose sole aid he sucessfully overcame the 
steel frame of his climatic and ecological conditions; and initiated that 
steep uphill struggle for evolving community life, division of labour, harnes¬ 
sing animal power, introducing agriculture and animal husbandry and 
finally a socialistic state from primitive communism. 

In India, the study of Pre history, like other countries of the earth 
was a gift of modern Europe. The greatest contribution of a progressive 
Europe, not yet scarred and impoverished by two world wars to civilization 
in general. This parochial studies since Sir William Jones laid the founda¬ 
tions of investigations on our culture, language and monuments in this 
city, depended till the thirties of this century on surface collections, except 
few pioneer works like those of N. K. Bose and Dharani Sen. But before 
that a providential help came in the De Terra Expedition, correlating 
Typology, with geological horizons, climate, flora and fauna in the Sohon 
valley of West Pakistan, then a part of United Punjab. In this great intro¬ 
duction of modern methods in Pre-history, V. D. Krishnaswamy, Dharani 
Sen and Rahim etc., worked as field trainees, who in their turn have created 
schools of Pre-historians. The solitary exception being H. D. Sankalia 
spurting fire and flames against “Civil Service Archaeologists”. A further 
change with independence came when to the vision and imagination of 
India’s first Prime-minister and re-organisation of archaeological studies 
by A. Ghosh gave unlimited scope to the states and the various Universities, 
thereby amassing a mass of evidence within a decade. 

Professor S. R. Das is to be congratulated in publishing this book at 
a most oppurtune moment, when a heart searching has become absolutely 
imperative in the very interest of discipline, complacency and patting 
on the back by patronising journalists are ruining the scientific objective 
of the subject. It was endangering the structural growth within few years 
of its foundation stone laying. But let me warn, that Professor Das has not 
merely thrown a pebble in a calm pool of self advertisement and admitted 
demand of recognition of facts as presented by any individual worker, but 
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a big rock in a lake which was in danger of growing weeds and becoming 
stagnant and is likely to create mountainous waves of scorn, indignation 
and controversy from vested interests. The post independent India has 
created an unlimited amount of scholars particularly through those small 
coteries of Anglo-American patronisation, who are to be considered autho¬ 
rities, because, they hold a position in some mushroom University or state 
department, forgetting the simple axiomatic truth, enunciated long long 
ago, by the late Sir Asutosh Mookherji that it is the “Man who makes the 
position and not the position the Man”. Like, N. K. Bose, D. Sen, ‘A. 
Ghosh, H. D. Sankalia, B. B. Lai etc. 

The book is divided into two parts. The first containing seven chapters 
defining: stone tools, their technological and cultural contents vis a vis , 
Nature, Fossil Man, Nature makes stone tools etc. The second part is divided 
into ten chapters: Dawn. Additional finds, Reassesment or Recapitula¬ 
tion, Nature and Profusion, technique, typology, association, associations: 
Man and Animal, stone tools ana culture, living prehistory, Epilogue. 
The principal merit which makes the book imperative to field workers, 
teachers and students alike is, as clarified by the author “that scientists 
should express doubt where there is scope for doubts and where doubts 
are needful and welcome”. In fact, the doubts are the pivot on which 
a discipline justifies itself. Because, science is the truth. The problems of 
the Old Chipped stone tools are varied and in the present state of our 
studies in India are very complex and what is more in an elementary stage; 
necessiating garnering of greater mass of evidence, revealed by well directed 
expedetions, geologically or environmentally co-ordinated, establishing 
culture sequence, otherwise it will be difficult to precisely follow the Pre 
history of any area, and this can only be done by an archaeologist specialised 
in Quarternaty Geology. Otherwise they are likely to remain as Cabinets d* 
curiosite like KaSimuddin’s neolithic script or Rostrocarinates, without the 
context yielded by the spade or the missing temples of Radh& Binode and 
Murlimohun at Vishnupur by a dilattante I.A.S. Officer. 

The work is likely to prove a great shock to those who have been taking 
for granted that their identifications are beyond dispute, since they have 
been reported by them to have been found in cemented gravel or decom¬ 
posed laterite, without a clarification of the stratigraphical context under 
which the deposits were made, without dating of the past. A piece of pebble 
or flake can receive the shape of a stone tool due to various causes natural 
or otherwise, due to fragmentation on account of heat, landslide or seismic 
disturbances and fractures both vertical and concoidal as in the case of 
deposits of felspar, quartz and agate in the Monghyr district. Professor Das 
himself a noted field worker is justified in sounding a well deserved warning 
about hurried conclusions about the pitfalls that face the Indian Pre historians, 
particularly those unimaginative and redundant cliques that rush to the Press 
with their undigested materials, thereby creating more confusion and prob¬ 
lems for the uninitiated and public in general. 

Unwittingly perhaps, he has produced a work, which, as already stated, 
will create great deal of heart burning and enmity too for spoiling their 
easy pitches created with the help of journalists amongst credulous public. 
Nevertheless, every unbiassed or unprejudiced person would feel grateful 
to him for producing a work on a most abstruse branch of archaeology full 
of well authenticated data. Whatever might be the reaction of biassed 
contemporaries future concensus will, remain obliged to Professor Das and 
unborn generations of Indian intellectuals grateful. 


Adris Banerji 
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Reform and Regeneration in Bengal, 1774-1823,—By Amitabha 
Mukherjee, M.A., A.M., Ph.D. (published by the Rabindra Bharati 
University, Calcutta, 1968). Pp. xx+392. 


Dr. Amitabha Mukherjee is to be congratulated for bringing out a 
readable, informative, and intensive study of an important, hut relatively 
neglected, period in Bengal’s cultural history, coinciding with |he first half- 
century of effective British rule in the province. Based on *his doctoral 
dissertation at the Jadavpur University, this survey would be useful to 
students, scholars, and the reading public, for its competence, and conscien¬ 
tious, industrious character. 

The author has examined with full evidence the basic aspects of his 
subject—the introduction of the new English education (chapters I and II), 
the debate over religious change (chapter III), the early social reforms 
(chapter IV). The concluding fifth chapter deals in a succint manner with 
three other features—the emergence of Bengali prose, the new journalism, 
and the advent of the political consciousness. The writer suggests that the 
reason for the summary fashion of treating the last three topics is (partly ?) 
the ‘excellent work’ already done therein. One may however think that this 
is also true in relation to the items which have been discussed much more 
fully in his thesis. The deciding factor is most likely to have been considera¬ 
tions of space. 

Dr. Mukherjee points out that the ‘new education’ came not so much 
because of official policy, that it was rather the outcome of Indian demands 
for it, very largely utilitarian, but to some extent inspired also by the natural 
desire to learn more of the civilisation of the triumphant conquerors. He 
gives a comprehensive account of the early non-official ventures in the field. 
He seems to agree with the comment in the Foreword that Rammohun Roy 
had nothing to do with the foundation of the Hindu College, yet he does not 
forget to add the evidence of the Calcutta Christian Observer of July 1832 that 
the idea was first ‘mooted by David Hare in an informal gathering at 
Rammohun’s house’ in 1815 (p. 24). Dr. Mukherjee also describes the 
parallel efforts in the domain of English education by Rammohun himself. 
The government stepped into the sphere later, on account of the popular 
enthusiasm in the matter. It is a little curious however to find the inclusion 
of the Asiatic Society, the Agricultural and Horticultural Society, and the 
Medical and Physical Society in the chapter on ‘Official Enterprise’. 

On religious reform, our author points to the existence of ‘many 
heterodox religious groups and sects’ in 18th century Bengal against 
polytheism, idol-worship and even caste. Their connection with the religious 
storm in the 19th century cannot of course be established and such ignored 
sects may very well have existed in other provinces and periods as well, so 
the mention does not amount to anything significant in the present context. 
Dr. Mukheijee’s considered verdict (p. 197) is that Rammohun’s movement 
created only ‘a temporary stir’ in Bengali society without ‘any abiding 
result’. This certainly is controversial. True, the Brahmo religion never 
became a powerful mass movement; but then the same limitation may be 
said to apply to our entire ‘renaissance’, largely an affair of the Hindu 
bhadralok elite. After all, the religious message of Rammohun did deeply 
affect all educated thinking people, as witnessed almost universally by 19th 
century writers. Ideas are measured by their contribution to the mental 
climate of an age, rather than by counting the votaries. And the rich moder¬ 
nity of Rammohun’s thought which is obviously a new thing, is too often 
missed by our historians. In fairness to Dr. Mukhexjee, it may be noted 
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that he has given to Rammohun as many as 64 pages out of a total 78 in his 
chapter on religion, hardly a testimony to an ephemeral impact. 

The title ‘Reform and Regeneration* does not seem quite happy. There 
was little of major ‘reform’ in the period under review, still less of actual 
‘regeneration*. The phrase in the Foreword (p. viii), a ‘prelude to the 
Renaissance in Bengal’, would have been an apter description of the contents 
of the volume. 

It can be added that the great bulk of the book is devoted to the second 
half of the period chosen, the less familiar first half seems to have escaped 
fuller exploration. For instance, the labours of the Asiatic Society which 
must have fostered Indian pride in the achievements of antiquity, the Indian 
contributors to the Asiatic Researches from the very beginning, Indian scholars 
who gathered round William Jones, Indians who assisted in the Himalayan 
explorations and so on need not have been completely passed over. 

Without detracting in any way from the value of the present work, a 
few minor slips may be noted in passing. It is strange to be told that ‘the 
English people were not more foreign to the Bengalees than the Hindus- 
thanis, the Sikhs, the Rajputs and the Marathas were’ (p. 364); who in¬ 
deed would believe this ? Krishna Pal could not very well have been ‘the 
first Bengalee convert to Christianity’ (p. 132); Christian missions had worked 
in Bengal before Carey. Is it again not rash to remark—‘the establishment 
of British rule in Bengal was accompanied by a bourgeois social revolution’ 
(p. 15)—a dictum which even Marxists would not accept ? 


S. C. Sarkar 


Sir William Jones: A Study in Eighteenth Century British Attitudes 
to India —By S. N. Mukherjee (Cambridge University Press, 1968). 
Pp. viii+199. 

Mr. S. N. Mukherjee’s slim volume, a worthy addition (No. 6) to the 
Cambridge South Asian Studies Series, is an attractive account of a fascinat¬ 
ing and outstanding personality in ‘Anglo-Indian’ history. The author has 
not aimed at ‘a definitive biography’ of William Jones, but claims to offer 
a review of ‘his ideas about India and her civilization’, and his impact on 
‘British attitudes towards India*. The work draws heavily from Jones* private 
correspondence (the Spencer Papers in particular) and the material preserved 
largely in manuscript form in over a dozen libraries and record offices. 
We have here a real addition to knowledge, collected with commendable 
care and presented with critical restraint. 

The sub-title is a little misleading. One would have expected from it a 
fuller and more adequate analysis of British attitudes on India, a more cogent 
and penetrating review. We are offered instead a brief opening chapter, 
rather perfunctory and not very well-arranged either. The six chapters 
which follow are, on the other hand, of true merit with much information 
from all available* sources illuminating the main subject—the life, ideas, 
achievements of the memorable Sir William Jones (1746-1794). 

Chapters 2-4 sketch Jones’ life in England prior to the passage to India 
in 1783. Brought up as a child prodigy by his widowed mother, entering 
Harrow in 1753 and the University College at Oxford in 1764, the young 
William learned Arabic and Persian even in student days largely from the 
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Syrian Mirza whom he maintained at Oxford. From 1765 to 1770, he was 
tutor to George John Spencer, the A1 thorp heir, but he freed himself from 
the engagement for his ‘love of liberty’, continuing however the friendship 
with the Spencer family till the very end. From his classical training, Jones 
drew an abiding love for Cicero and Demosthenes, prizing above all their 
opposition to tyranny and the gift of eloquent expression. 

His fame as an Orientalist was established by his translation of the 
Tarikh-i-Nadiri (1770) and A grammar of the Persian language (177^), followed 
by many more writings; this reputation brought him the Fellowship of the 
Royal Society in 1772 and the membership (1773) of Dr. Johnson’s exclusive 
club of intellectuals. He developed a love for Asiatic civilizations which 
marked him for life. He was also a minor poet, with classical tastes but some 
romantic leanings. Moving in high circles and yet an ‘outsider’, William 
Jones humourously could call himself in a letter to the young A1 thorp as a 
‘philosopher among courtiers’. But love of independence drove him from 
the ‘courtiers’ to a legal profession where he was not financially a great 
success, though his translation of the Speeches of Isaeus (1779) and a major 
work on the Law of Bailments (1871), a study incidentally in comparative law, 
won for him a place in Roscoe’s Eminent British Lawyers. 

The mature Jones, described by Horace Walpole as ‘a staunch Whig, 
but a very wrongheaded one’, was close to the ‘extreme’ radicals like Price 
and Cartwright, before the French Revolution of course; he was however 
against anarchy as shown by the Gordon Riots. Jones supported the American 
cause and opposed the slave trade. But his chief achievement in politics was 
the Dialogue between a Scholar and a Peasant in 1782, which took up a challenge 
to make ‘the first principles of government’ intelligible even to plain illiterate 
people. This pamphlet ran into nine editions, was publicised by the Society 
for Constitutional Information, and won for him the honorary membership 
of the Society. The State is a free society of the whole community, law is the 
aggregate will of the people, the magistracy is elective; the State represents 
in fact the same principles as even the familiar village club. 

Much better known is the record of Sir William Jones in India (chapters 
5 to 7), from his arrival as Judge of the Supreme Court in 1783 to an early 
unexpected death in 1794 even before fifty. His most solid work was of 
course the Asiatic Society which he organised in January 1784 to study 
Man and Nature in Asia, on the lines of the Baconian divisions of knowledge. 
Science and History and Arts, stemming from the faculties of reason, memory, 
and imaginations. In the Society he gathered round him the first isolated 
British Indologists in India, men like Halhed, Wilkins, Gladwin. William 
Jones as the president was indeed the life and soul of the Society and of the 
Asiatic Researches (from 1789), and he wrote illuminating discourses and papers 
about three dozen in number—-for the first four volumes. Even Indian con¬ 
tributors were drawn in from the very beginning and the whole enterprise 
must have stimulated in English-educated Indians the sense of history and 
justifiable pride in Indian antiquity. 

One may also recall Jones’s contributions to the ‘great discoveries’ of 
the age in this field—the common origin of the ‘Indo-Aryan’ languages; the 
identification of Chandragupta Maurya with Sandracottas as the first sheet- 
anchor of ancient Indian chronology; the glory that was Sanskrit literature 
(he translated the Sakuntala in 1789). 

In the field of law, Jones laboured in India for years in directing the 
compilation of an authoritative Digest of Hindu and Muslim Law by a company 
of Indian scholars whom he drew together. This was after me Justinian 
model (the Roman ideas in British-India administration deserve indeed an 
intensive study). Jones had to adjust his Whig convictions to the Indian 
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reality as the British conceived it to be. Self-government being impracticable 
for Indians (Jones disclaimed any intention of ‘instructing the Gentoos with 
the maxims of the Athenians’) and political freedom being unknown in the 
East, the correct policy seemed to men like Jones to lie in the maintenance 
of the ‘necessary 5 absolute government, assuring the people at the same 
time an enlightened regime of security of person and private property, 
administering justice according to established usages which in the form of an 
accepted ‘common law 5 might be taken as the traditional expression of 
common consent. This was the best that seemed possible, before Socialism 
broke through the concept of white superiority, introducing the democratic 
equality of all nations, an idea foreign to even the benevolent liberals of the 
earlier period. 

Many other details have been ably presented by Mr. Mukherjee in an 
effective fashion and his book can be recommended as a reliable handy 
summary of the career and ideas of Sir William Jones, a century and three 
quarters after his untimely death. 


S. G. Sarkar 


Ajanta Murals: Edited By A. Ghosh, Director-General of Archaeology in 
India: Illustrated text by Ingrid Aal, A. Ghosh, M. N. Deshpande, 
Dr. B. B. Lai; photographs By S. G. Tiwari, Published By Archaeo- 
' logical Survey of India, New Delhi, 1967. Engraved and printed at 
Sree Saraswaty Press Ltd., Calcutta, Price Rs. 80/-. 

The very name of Ajanta has a magic spell for lovers of art and antiquity 
throughout the world. Hence the publication of any work on Ajanta is 
bound to be hailed with delight. Better appreciation of the murals is sure to 
be promoted by publication like the present one attaining a standard which 
the resources of the Archaeological Survey of India can only help to achieve 
in this country. Perhaps, for the first time the present well illustrated mono¬ 
graph visualises the art of Ajanta, in its manifold aspects in a handy but 
authoritative manner. As the previous publications are either out of print 
or their prices prohibitive, it will be welcome to the people and public 
institutions at large. 

Undoubtedly it will be a valuable addition to the sumptuous and colour¬ 
ful publications which have been brought out in last one hundred years 
since the first publication of R. Gill’s Stereoscopic photographs in Rock- 
temples of Ajanta and Ellora (1862) which was followed by J. Giffiths* two 
magnificent volumes, The Paintings in the Buddhist Cave Temples of 
Ajanta (London 1896), containing 159 coloured plates and 89 line draw¬ 
ings. Owing to technical limitations of the times, reproductions of paint¬ 
ings could not be made directly from the original, but from copies made by 
the students of the Bombay School of Arts, which were close to the originals. 
Lady Herringham’s portfolio Ajanta Frescoes (Oxford, 1915), an improved 
publication in respect of coloured reproductions, obviously suffered from 
want of fidelity to the original paintings. So far as comprehensive numbers 
and quality of reproduction of blocks, complemented by authoritative texts 
was concerned, G. Yazdani’s Ajanta , in four large portfolio’s (Oxford, 
1930, 1933, 1946, 1955) published under the auspices of the Nizam’s Govern- 

meat, Hyderabad, including 77 colour plates, 55 outline drawing and 273 
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monochrome plates surpassed all previous publications. The supremacy of 
this series is expected to remain unchallenged in the field for some time to 
come. Other books and albums followed in quick succession, of which the 
most notable are UNESCO’S India-Paintings from Ajanta Caves (New 
York, 1954) and Madanjeet Singh’s Cave Paintings of Ajanta (London, 
1965) , in excellence of production and textual presentation. 

Besides 71 text pages the present album under reviews contains 16 
monochrome and 85 coloured plates and 20 line drawings^ mainly re¬ 
producing useful enlarged details. Discussed in eight chapters, the full text 
has been divided into Introduction, Artistic Appreciation, Historical Pers¬ 
pective, Sculpture, Murals: their theme and content, Composition and 
Technique, Preservation, supplemented by Bibliography and Index. Written 
as they are by eminent experts in their respective fields, this album will be 
indispensable for students and scholars, artists and connoisseurs alike. 
Shri A. Ghosh has edited the work with consummate skill, similarly in the 
Introduction he has endeavoured to present a precise but thorough biblio¬ 
graphical review since the discovery of the caves in 1819. Miss Ingrid Aal’s 
approach and appreciation of Ajanta art has been expressed with rare in¬ 
sight and profound significance. Most commendable contributions have 
been made by Shri M. N. Deshpande who has enriched the volume with a 
very scholarly study of the historical perspective and sculptures of the caves 
and the theme and content of murals. The present reviewer only differs from 
him regarding two points viz., his emphasis on a purely Vakataka style 
ignoring predominantly Gupta contributions and his view that the murals 
were completed by the 6th century A.D. The decadent style of some of the 
paintings of Gave II at least warrant us to infer that they may have extended 
to the early part of the seventh century. Anyway students are sure to benefit 
very much from the materials gathered so assiduously in this portion. 
Dr. B. B. Lall’s observation on Composition and Technique of the murals 
is no doubt a valuable addition to the text and opens up a new field that 
should be further elaborated either by him or other competent experts in 
future. In this context we miss references to critical studies already made 
in this subject throwing more light on this highly intriguing problem. 
Dr. Lall pertinently dilates on the causes of sad deterioration of the murals, 
both internal and external. Is it too much to hope that even at this late stage, 
a herculean effort on an international level, like that of rescuing the Nubian 
temple of Abu Simbel from the engulfing waters of the Nile, may be under¬ 
taken to save the fast decaying glories of Ajanta or the crumbling ruins of 
Konarak ? 

Except in the chapters written by Shri Deshpande diacritical marks 
have been omitted for reasons known to the editor. Besides insertion of a 
sketch map showing alignment of the caves for purpose of reference, biblio¬ 
graphical notes, at the end of each chapter would have added to the 
importance of the book and made it more useful for readers. Further it may 
be stated here that in spite of the availability of more advanced equipments 
and processing of photography and block making, the present album has 
unfortunately failed to reach the highwatermark in colour plates although 
adequate justice has been done to the monochromes not to speak of text 
printing. Most of the colour reproductions have a brown or reddish over¬ 
tone at the cost of the blues specially; the lovely greens suffering consequently. 
We miss the brilliance of the lapislazuli blue of the originals as well. Apart 
from the tragic deterioration of the murals themselves, minute details are 
sometimes lacking, texture appears to be fuzzy and modelling flat, due 
perhaps to the deficiency either in the transparencies or in block making. 
Reproductions, it must be admitted, have their own shortcomings and can 
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seldom compete with the originals in developing the faculty of appreciation 
of art. Nobody can deny that it is well nigh impossible to capture the vast¬ 
ness and magnitude of the sprawling murals, their rapturous harmony of 
line and colours, their exquisite sensitiveness within the limited confines of 
a page of book on a miniature scale. So a limited appreciation is inevitable. 
Stressing this point regarding the limitations of developing appreciation 
through reproductions, Ingrid Aal rightly observes that the atmosphere 
inside the caves charged with spiritual resonance can never be faithfully 
reproduced. At best only “a grain of it survives the present mechanised 
process of colour reproduction; but even that one grain is enough to show 
that Ajanta belongs to the wonders of the world.” 

Before concluding, it may be pertinent to observe that the album could 
have been further enriched by incorporating some discussions on stylistic 
analysis of the paintings. Objective appreciation of Ajanta murals demands 
an approach based on gradual evolution of the paintings, in three well 
marked phases, covering about a thousand years of Indian art history 
viz., (a) the early period and its relationship with contemporary sculptures, 

( b ) classical period and its abiding influence on the art of Central, Eastern 
and South Eastern Asia, and lastly ( c) the late period which though mani¬ 
festly betraying signs of decadent mannerism was yet impregnated with 
seeds of future development of painting, both mural and miniature, in 
mediaeval India not excluding the periphery areas of Ceylon, Nepal and 
Tibet. It may further be added that the coloured plates of the album, 
important in their own way, have tried to focus attention on details only, 
instead of including within their orbit the sweeping panoramas like the 
Vessantara Jataka of Cave XVII in which the story telling function of 
Ajanta is fully revealed and for which it is singularly famous. 

The present album, in general, has been successful in meeting a longfelt 
want. For this laudable venture the Archaeological Survey of India is to 
be congratulated. 


D. P. Ghosh 


Four Essays on the Poetry of Yeats —By S. C. Sen (Visva-Bharati, 

Santiniketan, Price Rs. 12/-). 

Professor S. C. Sen needs no introduction in our world of scholarship. 
Here he presents four essays on the poetry of W. B. Yeats. The first is on the 
Irish Element in the Evolution of the Poetry of W. B. Yeats, the three others 
are on his love Lyrics, The Time-Theme in the Poetry of Yeats and A 
critical study of Yeatsian Vocabulary. Readers may be misled by Dr. Sen’s 
disarming modesty, a rare virtue among our academics and scholars. But 
unforbidding as the essays are, they are sure to be of use to our readers of the 
poetry of a great modern poet. 


Bishnu Dey 
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Studies in Western Influence on Nineteenth Century Bengali Poetry 

By Harendra Mohan Das Gupta. Additional notes and annotations 

By Kalyan Kumar Das Gupta. Semushi, 42-1 A, Sarat Bose Road, 

Calcutta 20, 1969. Pp. XXIV+243, Rs. 15/- only. 

This is the second edition of a work first published as far back as 1935. 
The re-print has been made possible by a generous government* grant, and 
this new impression has been enlarged by additional notes supjflied by the 
deceased author’s son—an act of filial piety which has enriched the book 
by making it up-to-date and also by giving valuable new information. 

The two most striking features of the book are the author’s maturity of 
judgement, although he wrote it in his early thirties, and his sobriety of 
outlook and sense of proportion. It is a work on poets predominantly 
romantic, but the author’s treatment is marked by the classic qualities of 
balance, restraint, sanity and love for the golden mean. The book con¬ 
veniently divides itself into two sections: The Introduction, consisting of 
two chapters, dealing with the Bengal Renaissance and its impact on culture 
and poetry, followed by nine chapters which study the life and work of four 
nineteenth century poets—Madhusudan, Hemchandra, Nabinchandra 
and Biharilal. What is most remarkable is that the author never loses sight 
of the wood in the trees or of the trees in the wood. Both an Anglophil and 
a nationalist, he delves deep into influence of Western Culture on nineteenth 
century Bengali poetry but he neither exaggerates nor underestimates this 
influence. 

It is a pioneer work, and although more than three decades have passed 
since the first publication, it has not dated. This is largely because the 
author’s ripe scholarship is sustained by native literary sense. He makes a 
critical distinction between the impact of Mohammedan and British 
Imperialism, and also shows how the Bengal Renaissance, unlike its fifteenth 
century counterpart in Europe, followed the Reformation instead of preced¬ 
ing it. 

Of the four leading poets considered by the author, Michael Madhusudan 
alone can claim to be a major figure whose work the Bengali reading public 
will not willingly let die, the other three are now more important for their 
historical role than for the intrinsic quality of their poetry. The author is 
conscious of this difference and views all these poets in proper perspective, 
making illuminating comments on all of them. He shows how Madhusudan’s 
poetry achieves intensity because there epical breadth is enlivened by lyrical 
poignancy. And he thus pithily sums up the position of Hemchandra: 
“The man was greater than the poet, the moralist higher than the artist.” 
Although retaining his objectivity of approach, the author is somewhat partial 
to Nabinchandra, occasionally mistaking Nabinchandra’s idealistic concep¬ 
tions for poetical achievement. It is the chapters on Biharilal that best show 
the author’s grasp of poetry and philosophy. It is Biharilal of all these poets 
who was most deeply influenced by English romantic poetry, and he has 
most subtly pursued the light that lies beyond sea or land, the unseen reality 
that is behind sensuous appearances. 

The publisher has added an illuminating Bengali essay on Nabin¬ 
chandra by the author to this second edition. A Bengali translation of the 
entire book will be a valuable addition to our critical literature. 


S. G. Sen Gupta 
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The Unwritten Song: Poetry of the Primitive and Traditional Peoples 
of the World. Edited, in part retranslated, and with an Introduction 
By Willard R. Trask, Vol. II. The MacMillan Company, 1967. 

Written poetry is like a flower that smiles in a man-made garden. But 
we know that beautiful flowers also blush, though unseen, in the forests. 
Similarly, there might be poetry that is unwritten and yet a good representa¬ 
tive of the family of commodities called “poetry” or “literature”. Matthew 
Arnold defined poetry as the “criticism of life”. If we apply this criterion of 
good poetry on the “floating literature” or the “unwritten poetry” of the 
primitive tribes and the illiterate rural folks of the world, we find that these 
poems can also interpret life. They can also represent the life of the illiterate 
people who use these poems as their songs. Moreover, the language used in 
this floating or unwritten poetry is capable of evoking feeling, and is an 
adequate medium of aesthetic expression to be enjoyed with a degree of 
detachment. We have therefore to admit that these songs of the primitive 
tribes and the traditional peoples of the world are also capable of producing 
good poetry. * 

This point has been sufficiently vindicated in the present book which 
contains English versions of some good specimens of floating literature 
collected from different parts of the world. The present volume covers Asia, 
Polynesia, Micronesia, North America, Central America and South America. 
The poetic beauty of the original songs has not been wholly lost in the 
translations. Apart from providing good literary specimens, these songs also 
show that there is an agreement in the topics, imageries and culture traits 
used in them, although these are the songs of peoples who live in distant 
parts of the world. 


S. Bhattacharya 



STONE IMAGES OF VISHIJJU FROM MURSlDABAD DISTRICT 

S. R. Das 

(Communicated in June, 1969) 

» 

Several stone images of Vishnu have been recovered frbm different 
parts of the district of Mursidabad, West Bengal. The present report relates 
to hitherto unrecorded three black stone images of Vishnu, two of which 
have been recently acquired by the Department of Archaeology of the 
University of Calcutta from the village named Amritakunda (Amarkunda), 
Mursidabad district (Fig. I). 

During archaeological reconnaissance in the Rad ha tract on the western 
side of the Bhaglrathl we came across an old dilapidated brick temple by 
the side of the house of the priest Sri Harakumar Misra of the village Amrita¬ 
kunda (PI. I; PI. V of the introduction). The roof of the temple has fallen 
down. But its front portion with lime plaster is extant. The stone lintel and 
door jambs are elaborately ornamented. The jamb on the left side of the 
door bears a short figure inside a carved niche. The upper portion of the 
temple as illustrated in PI. V (of the introduction) presents its complete 
picture in ruins. 

It was learnt from the local sources that the said temple was built long 
ago by the villagers and that on its decay the enshrined images were removed 
to the outer apartment of the priest’s house. About a dozen of large and 
small images (three of which partly damaged or broken) were found arranged 
in a single row upon one wooden platform. Through the courtesy of Sri 
Dhirendra Nath Bag, two partly damaged Vishnu images were presented 
by the priest Sri Misra and the villagers to the Department of Archaeology. 
Sri Misra informed us that all these images were recovered from a nearby 
tank where they were thrown by the devotees on the approach of Kalapahatj. 
Besides the images acquired by the Department, another image of Vishnu 
under worship was photographed there for a comparative study. 

Both the images presented to the Department are partly damaged. 
The lower portion on left of the image No. 3 (PI. Ill) was found missing at 
the time of its acquisition. From the village Madhunia several stone sculpture 
fragments were also acquired through the courtesy of Sri Dhirendra Nath 
Bag. After returning to Calcutta, while examining those fragments, a broken 
part of a black stone image was found. From the nature of the broken part, I 
presumed that it might be the missing portion of the very image acquired 
from the village Amritakunda. The presumption was found correct and the 
broken part was affixed in good order. The said image of Vishnu is now in 
perfect condition (PI. III). 

All the three images of Vishnu under discussion here were carved out of 
hard black stone obtained from the Rajmahal hills. The image No. 1 (PI. Ia) 
with its plain-cut rectangular stele measures 9" X 4*. Its right side and lower 
part are partly broken. The central figure is moderately ornamented and 
wears a conical crown. The main figure with its characteristic round face 
and broad nose is flanked by two attendant figures, the one on left is only 
extant. Above the side figure are the representations of two tigers {sard&la), 
one on each side. At the top of the stele, the central vegetal device is flanked 
by two full bloomed lotuses. The central figure wears a necklace consisting 
of three beaded chains with a hanging locket. The girdle is plainly orna¬ 
mented. The vanamdla (a garland or chaplet made of wild flowers) hangs 
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down up to the knee. The drapery folding has been indicated by prominent 
slanting lines with a row of beads inside each of the lowermost ones. The 
four hands of the figure hold the usual attributes. The gada (mace) held by 
the lower left hand rests on the lotus seat. The crudely carved pedestal is 
perhaps triratha in form. The central figure and the extant side figure rest on 
crudely carved lotus seats. The side figure on left stands in a bhahga posture. 
Its face is also rounded and the head wears a beaded ring. Behind the central 
figure is the carved trefoil device resting on two horizontal lines above the 
side figures on both sides. In general, the workmanship of the image is not 
of a very high order, and its dating on stylistic grounds is most problematic. 
But in consideration of the nature and form of the stele the image may be 
ascribed to c. eighth century A.D. 

The image No. 2 (PI. II) consists of a tapering or conical stele with two 
flying figures ( vidyadharas) on both sides and Kirtimukha in the centre, paficha - 
ratha pedestal and moderately ornamented central and side figures resting 
on lotus seats. The central lotus seat rests on vegetal devices flanked by two 
kneeling Garuda figures with folded hands. The face of the central figure 
is oval and the nose is long and pointed. The head wears a conical crown 
and the ear-lobes hang downwards. Four hands of the main figure hold the 
usual attributes. The gada (mace) and chakra (wheel) are held by the left 
upper and lower hands and samkha and padma by the hands on right. The 
vanamala covers the knee. The ornamentation consisting of necklace, armlets 
bangles, etc ., have been most moderately carved. The drapery foldings have 
been indicated by beautifully carved lines. Four side figures are in usual 
bhahga postures and their drapery extends up to the ankle. The pedestal is 
simple and bears little decoration. The tapering tang-projection is meant 
for insertion. On stylistic ground the image may be attributed to c. tenth 
century A.D. 

The example No. 3 (PI. Ill) is a typical Vishnu image belonging to 
the Pala-Sena period. It measures 1'10-J" X 10£". The pedestal, stele and 
carved figures are all profusely ornamented. The paflcharatha pedestal bear¬ 
ing five lotus seats is luxuriously decorated with floral and vegetal devices. 
The kneeling Garuda figures with folded hands are similar to those of the 
image No. 2. The elaborately decorated conical stele with its tapering end 
bears carved figures of animals and birds on both sides. At the middle 
portion of the stele above the side figures there are two horizontal lines on 
which rest elephants, tiger s, front portions of the makara and harhsas holding 
a flower replica or pearl necklace ( gaja-sdrdula-makara-hamsa ), one above 
another in succession from the lower part. The central figure bears a lovely 
facial expression with a long and sharp nose and wears a profusely orna¬ 
mented trefoil conical crown, beaded necklaces, armlets, bangles, girdle 
and hip ornaments, vanamala , etc., all displaying fine workmanship. The 
vanamala hangs below the knee. The drapery is also elaborately decorated. 
The attributes are held differently—different from the patterns of holding in 
images Nos. 2 and 1. The upper and lower hands on right hold gada and 
samkha and those on left, chakra and padma . The side figures also display fine 
workmanship and their drapery touches the ankle as in image No. 2. They 
stand in their usual bhaiiga poses. But the posture is different from that of the 
image No. 2. The tang-projection is Shorter than that of the image No. 2. 

The central figure in all these three examples is the four-armed Vishnu, 
each hand holding the usual attributes, samkha, chakra, gadd and padma . But 
the pattern of holding the attributes is not uniform in these three examples. 
The downward extent of the vanamdla in the three images is also different: 
up to the knee in image No. 1, covering the knee in image No. 2 and below 
the knee in image No. 3. In images Nos. 2 and 3 Vishnu is represented along 
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with his four parivaradevatds (family deities). But in image No. 1 we have only 
two attendant deities (of which the one on left is only extant). The carved 
figures of image No. 3 bear clean cut features and luxurious ornamentation. 
The pedestals of the images Nos. 2 and 3 are alike; the pedestal of No. 2 
bears, however, a moderate decoration. But the pedestal of the image No. 1 
is perhaps triratha in form without the usual decoration and Garuda figures. 
The stele of the images Nos. 2 and 3 are conical. But the stele of the image 
No. 1 is a plain-cut rectangular block of stone bearing little decorative 
devices. Further, the stele of the image No. 3 is elaborately decorated with 
carved figures of animals and birds on both sides. These are absent in 
image No. 2. 

Stylistically, these three images may be attributed to a period ranging 
from c. eighth century A.D. to c. eleventh-twelfth century A.£>. The charac¬ 
teristic features of these images delineate the evolutionary trends in stone 
sculptural representations of Vishnu in Bengal. Of the three images of 
Vishnu, No. 1 is the earliest one (c. eighth century A.D.) and the image 
No. 3 is the latest in dating (c. eleventh-twelfth century A.D.). The image 
No. 2 is to be placed in between the dating of these two images, i.e ., c. tenth 
century A.D. The image No. 3 is similar to many other stone images of 
Vishnu recovered from different parts of Bengal. 

In this connection, an interesting reference may be made to the dis¬ 
covery of an inscribed fragmentary pedestal of a stone image of Vishnu, 
a report on which was communicated to the Society’s monthly meeting in 
December, 1968. On palaeographical grounds, the said inscribed pedestal is 
to be attributed to c. eleventh-twelfth century A.D. This inscribed pedestal 
is almost analogous to the pedestal of the present image No. 3 (PI. III). 
Accordingly, the image No. 3 may be confidently attributed to the same 
period. 

The recovery of a good number of stone images of Vishnu from different 
parts of the Radha tract of the district of MurSidabad discloses the revival of 
Brahmanism, more particularly of the worship of Vishriu, during the later 
part of the Pala rule in Bengal. 



PLATE I 



( a) Image No. I : Black stone image of Vishnu from Amritakunda. 



(b ) Amritakunda: Temple in ruins with extant ornamented stone lintel and 
door jambs. 
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PLATE II 



Image* No. 2: Black stone Vishnu image from Amritakunda 
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PLATE III 



Image No. 3: Black stone Vishnu image fiom Ainritakuuda. 
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A FRIEZE OF TERRACOTTA BIRDS 

S. R. Das 

(Communicated in July, 1969) 

The present communication is a report on the discovery of one hitherto 
unrecorded terracotta frieze of birds, along with certain observations on their 
identification, dating and purpose. 

The frieze under discussion contains a row of terracotta plaques. Each 
plaque measuring 4*01 X4-01 cm. bears the representation of a single bird 
(PL I; PI. II). All the plaques illustrated here were retrieved singly from an 
area measuring 8'x8' in one particular trench (Tr. B fi ) during excavations 
at Rajbadidanga (Murfidabad district, West Bengal). Altogether twelve 
pieces were recovered and after mending these fragments, it was found that 
they form parts of a long band comprising birds arranged in pairs (PL II). 

The birds on these square plaques are all alike. It implies that they were 
all extracts from one particular mould. The frieze is incomplete and only 
ten pieces could be mended. The band thus mended consists of ten plaques, 
each containing one bird (Pl. II). Two such jointed plaques form the 
complete picture of a pair of birds. The birds on two jointed plaques stand 
face to face, almost touching each other’s bills holding strings of beads or 
pearls, and each pair of birds again stands back to back in a row (Pis. I, II). 

The bird is a short one measuring 3-00 cm. in length. Its mouth has 
been indicated by a cut dividing the culmen into two ridges, the upper one 
being thicker than the lower. It has a long and gracefully carved neck. The 
eye has been portrayed by a deep incised circle with a bold dot inside. It 
appears that the hair of the bird has been made into a tuft. It has a fan¬ 
shaped trail covert. The legs are short with webbed foot toes. Its plumage 
was originally pure white. This is firmly attested by the extant traces of 
white colour-coating (Pl. I). 

It is indeed extremely difficult to identify the bird represented on the band 
in pairs. Judging from its size, bill, curved neck, legs, webbed toes, plumage 
and other physical characters, the bird in question may be identified with 
the harhsa (goose or swan). But the difficulty arises in regard to the presence 
of the tuft of hair. In earlier times, the goose used to be represented in its 
natural form. But in later periods, its form became considerably stylized. 
The tuft of hair, fan-shaped foliated tail, etc., might be recognized as conven¬ 
tionalized forms. 

The harhsa figures prominently in both Brahmanical and Buddhist 
literature and art creations as a sacred bird. In the Rigveda , the harhsa is 
described as the vehicle of ASwins. But in the epics and the Puranas this bird 
is the vahana of Brahma, the God of creation. From the Mdhabharata it is 
learnt that Prajapati taking the form of a harhsa pervaded the world. In the 
Upanishads the harhsa stands for dtman. 

In the Buddhist texts the harhsa is the most honourable and sacred bird 
of excellence. In Buddhism the goose is very closely associated with the enligh¬ 
tenment of the Buddha. From the Jatakas , it is learnt that Bodhisattva was 
reborn in the form of a harhsa . Besides, the geese arc also retjpgnized as ardent 
disciples of the Buddha. Because of the bird’s close association with the 
Buddha and Buddhism, the harhsa is found most commonly represented in 
Buddhist art-creations, both sculpture and painting. 

Beginning from the Maurya period, the harhsa figures in various patterns 
on pillars, caskets, building platforms and also in paintings. The Mauryan 
pillars at Lauriya-Nandangarh, Safi chi and Rampurwa bear the representa- 
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tions of the geese in their natural forms. From Kashmir an admirably 
decorated platform bearing a wonderful representation of a procession 
of geese, each holding a lotus stalk and walking from left to right, has been 
discovered. The Anuradhapur (Ceylon) ‘Moon-stone’ contains also a 
remarkable illustration of a procession of geese. In South Indian art products 
of the Pal lava period the geese appear prominently. The Sanchi and Eran 
pillars of the Gupta period also contain representations of geese. Even in 
paintings the drawing of the hamsa is a common device. * 

In respect of the terracotta hamsas , a particular reference may be 
made here to those discovered during excavations at Pahadpur (Rajsahi 
district) and Mainamati (Comilla)—both in East Pakistan. The Pahadpur 
examples are found in various postures, such as , at rest, at toilet, etc., and also 
holding strings of beads or pearls. The wings of the bird have been sometime 
treated in a conventional pattern. The Mainamati examples are almost 
similar to those from Pahadpur. But the Pahadpur and Mainamati terra¬ 
cotta hamsas are different in form and character from the Rajbadldanga 
examples under discussion. 

The present examples of terracotta hamsas were recovered from strati¬ 
fied diggings at Rajbadldanga. All the pieces were retrieved from one parti¬ 
cular layer deposition 3 at a depth of 3'4" below surface (PI. III). The 
associated finds comprised fine polished sherds, stucco heads, inscribed 
terracotta seals and sealings, etc. On the strength of the inscribed terracotta 
seals, the level yielding terracotta birds may be confidently ascribed to 
c. sixth-eighth century A.D. 

Originally, these terracotta fragments of hamsas formed a band with 
rows of these birds, perhaps used as a decorative pattern bearing 
religious significance. The band was fixed on the body of an earthen pot, 
possibly a sacred vessel. This presumption is fully borne out by the extant 
parts of the rim of the vessel at the top of two plaques (PI. I). Further, the 
nature of the reverse surface of these plaques reveals that they were originally 
fixed on an earthen vessel. 


This kind of representation of hamsas on the body of a sacred vessel 
reminds one of the geese figuring on the guilt bronze casket discovered 
from Peshawar and also of the figure of hamsa from Taxila. On the lid of the 
Peshawar relic casket, six geese are found flying with wreaths in their bills, 
perhaps performing pradakshina (circumambulation) around the relic of the 
Buddha. Besides, Cunningham discovered from Taxila a circular stone box 
(1' in diameter and 3 ” in depth) with a cover, a slab of sand stone. Inside 
the box was found a hollow crystal figure of a hamsa and a thin gold scroll 
which refers to Buddha’s relic. Another crystal neck of a goose was dis¬ 
covered from Dharmarajika-stupa (Taxila). Like the relic casket of Peshawar, 
the terracotta band of hamsas from Rajbadldanga might have analogous 
religious bearings. 

The hamsa has been always a popular decorative device bearing religi¬ 
ous significance. It is indeed a living emblem of purity and virtue. Now it is 


known for certain that the excavated site of Rajbadidanga was once a great 
seat of Buddhist monastery establishments. The site under excavation has 
been firmly identified with the illustrious Raktamrittikd-mahavihdra described 
by Hiuen Tsang jn the seventh century A.D. These terracotta birds identified 
with hamsas discovered from the site might be also closely associated with 
the Buddha and Buddhism. It is quite possible that this band of hamsas 
was once fixed on a sacred earthen pot containing perhaps sacred relics or 
any other objects bearing religious significance. 

This particular kind of a frieze of terracotta birds is yet unrecorded 
and as such, its discovery from Rajbadidanga is full of historical import. 
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PLATE III 



Rajbadldariga: Tr. B 5 : 

(a) Cuttings: section facing north showing the layer deposition yielding terracotta 

birds. 

(b) Cuttings: section facing north showiner dccr» Hicrorinn* * l -~ 
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A MINIATURE METAL IMAGE OF GANESA 

S. R. Das 

(Communicated in August, 1969) 

The discovery of metal images of Ganesa has been reported from 
different parts of Bengal. Excepting some miniature metal images of Gane£a 
recovered from several casual diggings and one from the excavation at PahacJ- 
pur, there is hardly any stratified example. The stratification of the Pahad- 
pur image of GaneSa is not also exactly known. The present communication 
relates to the discovery of a beautiful miniature ‘octo-alloy’ image of the 
elephant-headed God Ganesa from stratified diggings at Rajbadidanga 
(Mursidabad district, West Bengal). 

The present metal image of GaneSa is partly corroded. The figure 
in Maharajalila posture is seated on a rectangular pedestal measuring 
3*03 x T03 cm. The total height of the image is 6*00 cm. This is a four-armed 
figure, each arm holding an attribute. But all the attributes are not distinct. 
It appears that the upper right and left hands hold trisula (trident) and 
mulaka (radish) and the lower right hand, modaka and the left one, perhaps 
sweets or a pot. The trunk is exceptionally a long one with a bend towards 
right touching modaka , as if engaged in drinking. The belly with the sacred 
thread is very prominent. The rat-vehicle resting below right foot is extant. 
Below, on right, there is the representation of a short figure with folded 
hands, perhaps a devotee. Along the lower edge on right, there is possibly 
the figure of a standing lion ( ?) and below, on left, perhaps a human skull( ?). 
The halo behind stands as an arch over the figure and bears a floral motif 
at its central summit (PI. I a; PI. II, c and d ). 

This image of Ganesa was discovered at a depth of 2'8* below surface, 
in close association with two other metal images of the Buddha imbedded in 
a huge pottery deposition covering earlier structural remains comprising 
a long wall and Jt/rAi-rammed floor (PI. I, b). This pottery deposition yielded 
a number of inscribed terracotta seals and sealings belonging to c. sixth- 
ninth century A.D. Accordingly, the pottery-pit may be also attributed to 
the same period. On the basis of this dating, the present miniature image 
of Ganesa may be also ascribed to the same period. This stratified dating is 
quite compatible with the stylistic pattern of the image. The arch-shaped 
halo luted to the image is an earlier innovation belonging to c. seventh- 
eighth century A.D. Subsequently, the halo became oval and solid. There¬ 
fore, the present image may be confidently attributed to c. seventh-eighth 
century A.D. 

Metal images of Ganesa, exactly analogous to the present example, are 
not known. The two extant figures (man and animal) below on right are 
unique features of this image. In this context, a particular reference may be 
made to the discovery of a well-preserved miniature metal image of Ganesa 
from Halud-z nhara (near the market place of Dvlpgafij in Rajsahi district 
and eight miles south of Pahadpur) hardly referred to in any important 
publication. During 1930-31 the site was visited by late G. Chandra who 
reported the recovery of the image from one of the casual diggings at the 
mound of Halud-w/wra. The mound measures 215 7 and 135 / from east to 
west and from north to south respectively. The height of the mound is about 
35' from the ordinary ground level. Frequent operations of the brick- 
hunters have also exposed several structural remains. This very image was 
discovered by a local resident from one of these occasional diggings 
(PI. II, b). 

8 
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The image from Halud-wfozra is 2 , 5 /f in height. It is a seated figure of 
four-armed Ganeia in mahdrdjalila posture on a circular lotus pedestal. Each 
of the four hands holds trtiula, flower-bud, kalpalata (creeper of paradise) 
and sweets. The trunk is short and bent towards right. The circular pedestal 
bears a lotus motif. The TdX-vdhana is seen below the right foot. The oval 
solid halo bears beaded decoration along its edge (PL II, b ). The image has 
been attributed to the eighth-ninth century A.D. Halud -vihdra was also a 
great seat of the Buddhist, establishment, and the site is reported to be 
similar to that of Pahadpur. 

The Pahadpur (Rajsahi district) metal image of GaneSa is, however, 
different from both the Halud -vihdra and Rajbadidanga examples. The 
attributes, pedestal, trunk, etc., are all dissimilar (PI. II). Each of the four 
hands of the Pahadpur image holds radish wjjh leaves, axe, rosary and 
sweets (Pl. II., a). The halo behind is, however, similar to the Halud -vihdra 
example. But the pedestal of the Pahadpur image is plain and circular in 
three tiers, and the trunk of the deity bends towards left. The image has 
been ascribed to the eighth-ninth century A.D. Two other miniature octo- 
alloy images of Ganesa have been reported from Raghurampur (Dacca 
district. East Pakistan). Both the images are 2” in height. One of these 
images is seated in maharajalild posture on a lotus seat. The rat has been 
represented near the feet. The lower and upper hands hold kalpalata. The 
upper portion of the fringe is like an arch over the figure. This is an exquisite 
Ganesa image. The second figure is very much corroded. Excepting holding 
modaka by the lower right hand, other attributes of the image cannot be 
properly distinguished. 

As to the making of the metal images it is now generally believed that 
Pahadpur was a centre of metal-casting, and the “ Halud-wMra example 
might have been a derivation from there. But the Rajbadidanga specimen 
is distinctly different in nature and character from both Halud-z )ihdra and 
Pahadpur images. It appears that like Pahadpur, Rajbadidanga was also 
a centre of metal-casting. This contention is attested by the discovery of 
some other metal images, smelting pots, copper lumps, etc., during excava¬ 
tions at the site. In fact, every important Buddhist monastery establishment 
had a centre of metal-casting of its own and the images were perhaps made 
under the direct supervision of the monks. 

It is very significant to note that the miniature metal images of Ganesa 
have been mostly recovered from the Buddhist sites. That the Buddhists also 
deified the Hindu deities is quite well-known. Ganesa as the bestower of 
success and protector against evils was worshipped by the Hindus and the 
Buddhists alike. In the later phase of Buddhism, Ganeia under the name 
of Vinayaka became an important Buddhist deity. At the same time, there 
are positive indications regarding an aversion to Gane£a in both Buddhist 
texts and sculptural representations. Ganesa has been also described under 
the name of Vtghna or obstacle, and in some sculptural representations the 
Buddhist deities have been actually represented as trampling upon him. 
In spite of such contradictions, the images of the Buddha and Gane£a were 
perhaps worshipped concurrently in Buddhist shrines. This is also attested 
by the nature of the discovery of the images of the Buddha and GaneSa in 
association at Rajbadidanga. It is indeed extremely significant to note that 
two images of the Buddha and one of GaneSa were found at one place 
(PL I, b). It may be presumed that these images were perhaps thrown-outs 
in the pottery-pit and the possibility of these figures being taken out from 
one particular shrine cannot be also ruled out. It may be further assumed 
that this image of Gane£a might have been taken out of a Hindu temple and 
those of the Buddha from a Buddhist shrine. But this is a remote possibility. 



PLATE I 




(< b) Rajbatfidariga, a view of the locus of the metal images including one of Ganda. 

MINIATURE METAL IMAGE OF GANE£A] 






PLATE II 





(a) Metal image of Ganesa from Pahadpur. 


(/;) Metal image ol Ganesa Ironi Halud-\ iliara. 



(c) Another front view of the metal image 
of Ganesa from Rajbadidariga 


(d) Side view of the metal image of 
Ganesa from Rajbadidahga. 
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It is now known for certain that Rajbaqlldahga was the site par excellence 
of the illustrious Buddhist monastery Raktamrittikd-mahavihara described by 
the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang in the seventh century A.D. The present 
image of GaneSa was perhaps worshipped along with other images of the 
Buddhist deities in one of the shrines of this great monastery. The Tantric 
affiliation of the present miniature image of Gane£a is amply borne out by 
its characteristic features and associated figures and motifs. Here is an 
indication of the influence of Tantricism in later phase of Buddhism and 
also of the religious synthesis created by the Buddhists. In this context, the 
discovery of this miniature metal image of Gane$a from stratified diggings at 
Rajbadldanga is extremely significant. 
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A FRAGMENTARY CARVED STELE FROM 
MURSlDABAD DISTRICT 

S. R. Das 

(Communicated in September, 1969) 

The present communication relates to the recovery of a sand stone stele 
bearing wonderful carved figures and motifs in low relief. The stone slab 
was discovered while digging a tank in the village Madhunia (Mursidabad 
district, West Bengal). Sri Dhirendra Nath Bag of the said village presented 
the stele to the Department of Archaeology of the University of Calcutta. 

The upper part of the stele appears to have been cut by a lethal weapon 
as indicated by the sharply cut surface at the top (PI. I. a). Fortunately, 
the lower part of the slab, though considerably damaged and disfigured, is 
extant (PI. I., a, b). The present example is an equally measured four-faced 
slab, each face measuring 12*01 cm. in breadth (PI. I. b). The extant height 
of the slab is 20*08 cm., and its square base is flat and plain measuring 
12*05 x 12*05 cm. Each of the four faces of the stele contains niches and 
horizontal panels with series of compartments bearing representations of 
figures, plants, flowers and other motifs (PI. I.). 

The upper part of the slab’s face No. 1 (PI. II. a) contains a deeply cut 
recess enclosing a modelled standing figure resting on a lotus pedestal, the 
lower part of which on right is only extant. The drapery is bereft of any 
fold. The figure appears to be that of a standing Buddha. Both left and right 
sides of the recess are damaged and nearing the edge on right, there is the 
carving of a beautiful lotus bud. Below, there are two horizontal panels, 
each containing six rectangular compartments of almost equal size (1*05 X 
2*05 cm.). Beginning from right, first, second, third and sixth compartments 
of the upper panel enclose a miniature shrine (?), geometrical design, 
ghata (ritual pot) and snake respectively. The representations inside the 
fourth and fifth compartments are indistinct. From right, the second, third, 
fourth and fifth compartments of the lower panel bear plough, lotus, trisula 
(trident) and flower respectively. The reliefs inside the first and second 
chambers are indeterminate. 

The face No. 2 (PI. II. b) bears a deeply cut niche enclosing another 
gracefully modelled standing figure resting on a lotus pedestal like the previ¬ 
ous one. Here, the lower part of the figure with foldless drapery is better 
preserved. This figure appears also to be that of a standing Buddha. On 
left and right of the recess, faint traces of two attendant figures are extant. 
Below, there are two horizontal panels, each containing six compartments 
of almost identical sizes (2*00x2*00 cm.) bearing carved motifs. From 
right, the reliefs inside the first and second chambers of the upper panel and 
the first, second, fourth, fifth and sixth of the lower one, are indistinct. Other 
compartments of the upper and lower panels enclose the carving of a plant, 
conch, umbrella, dhvaja (flag) and ghafa respectively. 

On face No. 3 (PI. III. a) of the slab, two recesses and one horizontal 
panel are extant. The upper recess encloses an admirably modelled seated 
female figure whose right foot rests on a lotus pedestal upon a boldly carved 
lion. The lower right hand of the figure appears to hold a lotus (?) or a 
vajra. The seated female figure is perhapsThe representation of the Buddhist 
deity Tara as Simhanada. Below is^the secondTiiche^bearing two beautifully 
carved figures in relief; the one on left is a seated male figure in a kneeling 
position with folded hands, and the one on right is a female figure sitting in 
a cross-legged posture with the right hand resting on the ground and the 



PLATE I 



(«) Stour slab: Showing its two faces 
anti sharply tut surlate .it the top. 


’) Stone slab: Showing two other faces. 



A FRAGMENTARY CARVED STEliE] 




PLATE IT 



[a) Fare No. 1 : Showing lower portion 
of a caivcd standing figure and deco¬ 
rated panels. 


(b) Face No. 2: Showing lower portion 
of another carved standing Figure 
and decorated panels. 
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PLATE 111 



(a) 


Slone SluI): Fate No. 3: Showing 
lower poition of a carved silting 
figure, and niche bearing carved 
liguics and decorated panel below. 


(b) Stone Slab: Face No. 4: Showing 
panels and carved figures. 
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left one raising upwards, perhaps holding a flower. The two figures might 
represent a pair of devotees or donor-couple. From right, the first and the 
iourtn compartments of the lower panel bear fire altar (?) and an elephant 
and the middle one, perhaps a ghata. 

I here are equally measured four horizontal niches and one panel on 
face No. 4 (PI. III. b). From the top, each of the first two niches bears three 
seated female figures with an analogous hair-dressing pattern. But their 
sitting postures are different, and their left hands possibly hold flowers. 
The third niche encloses three extremely interesting figures: the one on left 
is represented in a kneeling position with one hand resting on the ground 
and the other raising upwards, and the one on right is a front-facing seated 
figure with the left hand resting on the ground. In between these two figures 
there is a peculiar carving of a seated figure with conically pointed beard 
hanging down. The fourth niche encloses three female figures; the one on 
left faces rightwards and holds sweets or a basket( ?) touching the hip of 
the central figure carved in a crawling position facing right. The seated 
figure on right is considerably damaged. The lowermost panel includes six 
rectangular compartments bearing motifs which are all indistinct, excepting 
the fifth and sixth ones on left enclosing swan( ?) and lotus. It is evident that 
the face No. 4 of the slab contains mythological story-telling panels 
(PL III. b). 

The stone slab bearing all the above mentioned carved reliefs is unique 
of its kind. Four-faced stone slabs with carved reliefs are known from Garhwa. 
The Mathura votive slabs called ayagapattas may be also alluded to in this 
connection. The Jaina Chaturmukha or Chaumukha slabs have been found 
at Chhatra (Purulia, West Bengal) and also at many other places of 
Rajasthan and Western India. But the compositions of all these stone slabs 
are different. The present stone slab contains the figures of the Buddha, 
Tara and story-telling and motif-bearing panels. Similar slabs bearing 
the figures of the Buddha were found from Sarnath and other places. Almost 
similar figures of the Buddha and Tara were also made at Bodhgaya and 
Hazaribag. Is this stone slab under discussion a votive stupa bearing the 
figures of the Buddha, Tara and other motifs ? 

The present stone slab from Madhunia contains admirably worked out 
details. First, the slab is profusely decorated with bas-reliefs and hardly any 
vacant space has been left out. Secondly, the reliefs are diverse and detailed 
and the balancing of the figures on the face No. 4 has been done creditably. 
Thirdly, the modelling in the round of the extant legs of the standing and 
seated figures is also significant. Fourthly, the absence of drapery-folding 
is also worthy of notice. Fifthly, the highly interesting hair-dressing patterns 
and the absence of elaborate ornamentation on the carved figures are well- 
marked characteristics. Sixthly, the sitting postures of the carved human 
figures are also remarkably attractive. Lasdy, it must be admitted that the 
carving of various motifs on the stele has been also meticulously worked 
out. All the motifs represented on the stele are indeed full of ritual import. 

On the whole, the stone slab under discussion is characterized by 
closely packed compositions, diverse and detailed reliefs, meticulous working 
of details, admirable balancing of figures, graceful modelling, multiple 
hair-dressing patterns and sitting postures, carving of various motifs, etc. 
Taking into consideration the modelling of the figures and carving of motifs, 
the present stone slab may be 'attributed to c. seventh-eighth century A.D. 
It was perhaps a votive stele. No stone slab with analogous carved composite 
reliefs is yet known from any other parts of Bengal. 
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DISCOVERY OF TWO PLANT FOSSIL FRAGMENTS 

FROM RAjBAplDANGA 

S. R. Das 

(Communicated in November, 1969) 

The subject matter of the present communication is a import on the 
discovery of two extremely significant plant fossil fragments during archaeo¬ 
logical excavations at Rajbadidanga (Mursidabad district, West Bengal) 
conducted by the Department of Archaeology of the University of Calcutta. 

While continuing diggings below the earliest occupation level at the 
site, two fossil fragments were unearthed at a depth of 13 '6" below the present 
surface and 86*83 ft. above the mean sea level. These two fossil fragments 
discovered in situ measure 4" x2£" X 1 and If" x3"xl" (Pis. I., II). Both 
the fragments were found embedded in the natural soil composed of yello¬ 
wish compact clay (PI. I; PI. 11). 

These two plant fossil fragments have been examined by Prof. A. K. 
Ghosh of the University of Calcutta. According to the report submitted by 
Prof. Ghosh, the plant fossils belong to the Moraceac family and that they 
might be ascribed to the latest Pleistocene and earliest Miocene Ages (one 
million to 25 million years ago). 

Plant fossils belonging to the Cainizoic Era have been discovered from 
several parts of West Bengal, more particularly from Bolpur in Birbhum 
district and Garbeta in Midnapur district. But the details of these fossil 
finds have not yet been fully worked out. No plant fossil of this variety has 
yet been discovered from the region of the recovery of the present examples. 

It is indeed surprising that plant fossils of more than one million years 
old were found embedded in the natural soil during stratified diggings at a 
historical site. Regarding the stratigraphical position of the fossil fragments 
it may be pointed out that they were found in situ at a depth of 3'3" below 
the earliest occupation level at the site, and the digging in the trench was 
continued up to a depth of 14' below surface. Just below the occupation 
level, was unearthed a silt deposition varying in thickness from 3" to 9" and 
indicating an inundation caused by the overflow of water from the river 
BhagirathL The first occupational evidence in this excavated area of the 
trench lay over this silt deposition. Below the silt deposition, the cutting 
was continued through the natural soil up to a depth of 3'5" (Pis. I & II). 
The plain cutting witnessed no disturbance whatsoever. Naturally, the 
question arises as to how these two fossil fragments got embedded in the 
natural soil at the present site under excavation. This is indeed a knotty 
problem. 

Another problem relates to the determination of the original source 
of this kind of plant fossils. There is littie possibility of the fossilization of 
these plants in the region of their discovery. In fact, these fossils in question 
are foreign tp this particular area in the district of Mursidabad. The probable 
source of this kind of fossils is perhaps the Siwaliks in the Himalayas. It 
may be accordingly suggested that the two fossil fragments might have 
drifted through the Ganga and deposited at the present site of their dis¬ 
covery. Nothing in particular can be said about the time of their drifting 
and deposition. It is, however, known from archaeological records un¬ 
earthed at the site that the earliest occupation at Rajbadldanga can be well 
attributed to c. second-third century A.D. Accordingly, the fossil fragments 
were perhaps deposited at the site long before the earliest occupation at 
Rajbadldanga. 



PLATE I 



( a) Rajhadidangii : Cuttings Showing two plant fossil fragments in situ. 



( b ) Rajb5<^Id5nga: Cuttings in the trench A 4 and plant fossil fragments in situ. 
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If the Siwalik region is the possible source of this kind of plant fossils, the 
only plausible explanation is that they drifted to the present site. But how 
and when these two fossil fragments drifted to the locus of their discovery 
cannot be properly answered at the present state of our knowledge. Yet, 
the unearthing of these two fossil fragments at Rajbadldaiiga is indeed 
extremely significant. Further study on plant fossils recovered from different 
parts of Bengal might throw fresh light on the problems connected with 
the discovery of these two fossil fragments from the excavated site of 
Rajbadidariga. 
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AN ALLUSION TO KANISHKA IN THE SU$RUTA- 

SAXlHITA 

B. N. Mukherjee 
(Communicated in January, 1969) 

In course of describing different preparations of meat#the Susruta- 
samhita states that heavy (meat called) Khanishka Marhsa i$ wholesome 
(only) to those whose digestive power is ablaze (*.*., strong) (diptagnindm 
sada pathyahi Khanishkastu par am guruh-Susruta-samhitd, 46,. 1, 398). It appears 
that a kind of preparation of meat was called Khanishka , meaning that it 
was named after or related to Khanishka. As the term seems to be a non- 
Sanskritic one, its occurrence in a Sanskrit text like the Susruta-samhitd may 
indicate that it may be interpreted as a proper name. The word reminds 
one of the name of Kanishka , as ka could be easily changed into kha. On the 
analogy of certain types of food having been named after regions, dynasties, 
or places (. Dhakai Parata , China Kabab, etc.), it may be surmised that a 
certain preparation of meat introduced in India by the Kushanas or 
known to have been enjoyed by them, might have been associated with the 
name of the great Kushana ruler Kanishka (I?) . If such an interpretation is 
acceptable, we have here an interesting information on the social customs 
of the Kushanas. Incidentally this will also suggest that the present form of 
the Susruta-samhitd cannot be earlier than the period of the Kushanas. 
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AN INTERESTING COPPER COIN 
B. N. Mukherjee 
(Communicated in April, 1969) 

r > 

The obverse legend of a copper coin in the British Museum, carrying 
a bust to right on the obverse and the figure of Pallus hurling thunderbolt 
on the reverse, can be read as... Ozoulo. Only the word (raja) dirajasa can be 
deciphered in the mutilated KharoshthI inscription on the reverse [PI. Ia]. 
The only known names of rulers which may have been alluded to in the 
remnant portion of the above legend are those of Kujula and Rajuvula or 
Rajula. It should, however, be noted that the latter ruler is referred to in 
the expression Razu (=Razou < Raza or Razo ?) occurring in the Greek inscrip¬ 
tion on the obverse of his coins. Moreover, the KharoshthI inscriptions in 
his different types of species do not ascribe to him any regal title (J. Allan, 
A Catalogue of Indian Coins in the British Museum, Catalogue of the Coins of Ancient 
India , pp. 185-187). The imperial titles on the obverse of his “bust: Pallas” 
coins are mere imitations of a part of the legend occurring on their prototype 
struck by the Strato group (B. N. Mukherjee, An Agrippan Source—A Study 
in Indo-Parthian History , p. 146). On the other hand, imperial titles 
and also the expression Kozoulou do appear on different pieces of Kujula 
(R. B. Whitehead, Catalogue of Coins in the Panjab Museum , Lahore , vol. I, 
pp. 179-180). Hence the coin in question may be ascribed, at least in the 
present state of our knowledge, to Kujula. The “bust: Pallas” type has 
already been attributed to an area to the east of the Jhelum (B. N. Mukherjee, 
op. cit., p. 146). 
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SOME INSCRIBED SLABS OF STONES IN THE NEIGHBOUR¬ 
HOOD OF NALANDA STONE TEMPLE RUINS 

Ramprasad Majumdar 
(Communicated in May, 1969) 

A number of large stone slabs lie scattered near the Nal&ida temple. 
Some of these slabs weigh 4 or 5 maunds. Two of these stonesfcontain one 
letter or symbol each, three bear three letters, one, four letters, and one five. 
There may be other inscribed stories also. Hirananda Sastri observed that 
the ‘script of the inscriptions found on some of the stones on the northern 
side of the eastern face cannot be later than the 6th or 7th century A.D., 
but the script on the stone slabs are prior to the 8th century A.D.* The stone 
slabs bear symbols also. The Swastika symbol is typically Hindu and one 
inscription probably bears the name of Kasava referring to a god or a donor. 
On the temple wall there are several sculptural representations which are 
Brahmanical in theme and some are analogous to those from Pahardpur. 
The second letter of the first inscription seems to have been used more than 
once in inscriptions. It is interesting to note that the letters “ja” and ‘W’ 
which may be earlier than the 8th century A.D. are similar to modern or 
late mediaeval Bengali script. It may not be impossible that one or more of 
these inscribed stones were designed by the Bengalis or that some scripts 
are allied to some Bengali scripts of the time or influenced by the latter. 
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AN INTERESTING INSCRIPTION 
B. N. Mukherjee 
(Communicated in June, 1969) 

An icon, presumably found in Nepal and preserved in a collection in the 
U.S.A., bears an interesting inscription [see PL]. It can be read as follows: 

LI. Deyadharmmoyarh (II*) Laditagrdmeyam 
Khaliyari (?) Sakyabhikshunyd 

L2. parisuddhamalya (II*) Yadattra 

puny am tadbhavatu sarvasattvdnd(m *) 

L3. anuttara sarvajha-jhandvaptayeti (II*) 

Sarhvat 

L4. 300 70 3 (II) Chaitya-kufa - 
jina-Anna-vihar(e*) PurvvabhUtte 
sthera Pindakena bhojanarii 
krarttavya(rii*) II. 

Notes on the Reading 

The inscription is written in Brahml and in nearly perfect Sanskrit. 
The forms of the letters may be compared with those of the Brahml letters 
(of North-Eastern India) of the 5th, 6th and 7th centuries. A.D. Of the 
orthographic peculiarities, mention may be made of the occurrence of an 
otiose subscript r after ka in krarttavya(rii) (line 4). [It should however, be 
noted that neither the subscript r nor the conjunct letter rtta is clearly 
noticeable]. We can also note the form Ladita (— Lalita) in line l. 

Punctuations and letters marked with asterisk do not occur in the extant 
portion of the epigraph and are inserted for the sake of grammatical rules 
and clarity of the text. “ Kya ” of the fourth word in the first line does not 
occur in its proper place and can be noticed at the end of line no. 2. The 
scribe put rt within two sets of strokes looking like inverted comas, and 
indicated its proper place by engraving one set of similar strokes above &d 
of the fourth word of line no. 1. The reading ri of the word Khaliyari is not 
certain. This word must be considered to represent a proper name, as other¬ 
wise it does not make any sense. 

Translation 

“This is the religious gift (.) This (gift) is in Laqlitagrama (given) by 
Khaliyari, the Buddhist nun, whose mind has become extremely pure (.) 
Whatever merit is there in this (act of gift) be for the attainment of unsur¬ 
passed knowledge of the all knowing person (i.e., the Buddha) of (i.e., by) 
all beings (.) The year 300 (+) 70 (-f) 3. At Purvabhufta in the Anna- 
vihara (i.e., in the monastery called Rice-monastery) of Jina, who at the 
summit of the chaitya (or who is in the hall of the chaitya), meal should 
be taken by (or provided by) the elderly monk Pintfaka.” 

Notes 

This inscription appears presumably on the pedestal of an image. 
Hence the image itself was the “religious gift” (deyadharmma ). 
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If this image is from Nepal, La<Jitagrama (—Lalitagrama) may be 
identified with the famous place of nearly the same name. 

Purvabhutta cannot be identified. However, it could have been the 
name of a locality in Laditagrama. The Anna-vihara was so named probably 
because food was used to be distributed from there. It was dedicated to 
Jina, whose image was installed in the shrine of the monastery or at the 
summit of the stupa of the monastery. There are instances of installation of 
images of the Buddha at the summit of stupas. * 

Palaeographically this inscription may be attributed to the oth, or 6th, 
or 7th century A.D. So the era in which the 370 is dated may be identified 
with the Gupta Era or even with the i§aka Era. 

It should, however, be noted, that the signs of punctuation in this 
epigraph seem to be more developed that those known to have generally 
occurred in the records of those centuries. Moreover, the system of producing 
inscriptions from casts, as the raised letters suggest, became popular in a 
comparatively later period. (Only known exception from an early period 
is found in the Shagaura copper-plate.) At the same time, the occurrence 
of the form Laditagrama , which is philologically related to Lalitagrama , and 
some other featui es indicate that the epigraph was not composed by a modern 
uneducated scribe. Gan we suggest that the epigraph is a modern or semi¬ 
modern copy of an ancient inscription ? 
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AN INTERESTING INTAGLIO SEAL IN THE COLLECTION 

OF PROFESSOR S. K. SARASWATI 


B. N. Mukherjee 

i 

(Communicated in July, 1969) 

There is an interesting intaglio seal in the collection of Professor 
S. K. Saraswati of Calcutta. It was found somewhere in the north-western 
part of the Indian subcontinent. It shows a female facing left. She wears a 
chiton reaching down* to her feet, and has a polos head-dress. In her left hand 
she holds a cornucopia. Stalks of two lotuses are held by her right hand 
[PI. Ib]. 

The presence of polos as well as the horn of plenty distinguishes her, 
among others , as Tyche, the goddess of fortune. On the other hand, the lotuses 
held by a female in Greek attire remind us of Aruba, the tutelary head of 
Pushkaravatl or ‘the lotus-city,* as depicted on a British Museum gold medal 
{Numismatic Chronicle , 1965, pp. 109f). This medal displays the figure of a 
bull on the reverse. It can be recognised as Siva’s mount, as the obverse 
shows the figure of his consort Amba. 

The female figure on S. K. Saraswati’s intaglio can indeed be identified 
as Amba-Tyche of Pushkaravatl, if wc consider the fact that some square 
copper coins of the Indo-Greek ruler Philoxenus, which bear on the reverse 
Siva’s mount bull, show on the obverse a lady, wearing chiton and polos 
head-dress, as holding a cornucopia in her left hand and a half-opened lotus 
(?) in her right hand. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE SAKA ERA 
R. G. Majumdar 
(Communicated in July, 1969) 

In the last issue of the Indian Archaeology (1967-8) (an Annual Review 
published by the Archaeological Department of the Government of India), 
recently published, a very brief reference has been made to an inscription, 
dated Saka II, belonging to the reign of Castana, the founder of the ruling 
dynasty known as the Western Ksatrapas (p. 52). There is no detailed 
account nor any comment. But this very bare announcement seems to be a 
very important discovery which may throw considerable light on the baffling 
problem of the Kusana chronology and the origin of the Saka Era. In the 
first place, this inscription makes it very likely that the Saka Era was intro¬ 
duced in India by the Western Ksatrapas, and was deliberately founded 
as a new era to commemorate the foundation of the Saka power in Western 
India by Castana (or his father). 

It is, of course, quite likely, that the Saka Era, like the Gupta Era, 
originated by continuing the use of the regnal year of the founder of the 
dynasty by his successors, and this view is supported by the newly discovered 
inscription of Castana, dated in the year 11. But this also is fully in agree¬ 
ment with the view that the Saka Era, was founded by the Saka rulers 
known as the Western Ksatrapas, ruling in Gujarat. This was suggested 
long ago by some who did not regard Kaniska as the founder of the Saka 
Era. The suggestion was based on the fact that the earliest use of the Saka 
Era, definitely known as such, was confined to the region close to the kingdom 
of the Western Ksatrapas who were Sakas, ruled for a long period, and are 
known to have officially used the Saka Era continuously for three centuries 
and more. 

The supporters of the theory that Kaniska, who was a Kusana and not 
a Saka, founded the era called Saka Era, held that the name Saka Era 
occurred for the first time in an inscription dated in the year 500 of that Era, 
and it is easy to imagine that during this long interval the people forgot 
the difference between Saka and Kusana and referred to all these foreign 
rulers by the general name of the Saka. But recently we had an instance of 
an earlier date, namely, 380, and the issue of the ‘Indian Archaeology* 
mentioned at the beginning, which refers to the inscription of Castana dated 
year 11, also refers to another inscription in the same region dated Saka 254. 
This is specially important, for at that time, as we know from the Allahabad 
Pillar Inscription of Samudra-gupta, the Sakas were clearly distinguished 
from the “Daivaputra-Sahis-Sahanushahis,” an expression which un¬ 
doubtedly referred to the Ku$anas. It is, therefore, very unlikely that an era 
founded by Kaniska would at that time be referred to as Saka Era. And the 
most natural and rational interpretation would be to regard it as the era 
which is known to have been used by the Saka rulers of Western India, not 
only then, but continuously for more than three hundred years from the 
very beginning, and whose use was at first confined to their dominions and 
the region immediately in their neighbourhood. 

Thus the two inscriptions in the Kutch Museum which are reported in 
the latest issue of the ‘Indian Archaeology* lead to two very important 
conclusions, namely, 

1. That it is highly improbable that the Era, whose initial year falls 
in A.D. 78, and was known as Saka Era at least from the beginning 
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o£ the fourth century A.IK, was founded by the Ku$ana king 
Kaniska, as the Sakas and the Kusanas were known to be distinct 
peoples at that time. 

2. That the Era was most probably founded by the Saka ruler 
Cas{ana whose name and fame reached the ears of Ptolemy in 
the middle of the second century A.D., or at least marks the begin- 
ing of the Saka rule under Cabana or his predecessor in Western 
India. 

It may be argued that Casfana was the Governor under Kaniska, but 
it is hardly credible that in the year 11 of Kaniska’s reign, when he must 
have been in the fullness of his power, any Governor of his would date-the 
inscription in his own name rather than his suzerain. An analogous case is 
furnished by the Saranath Inscription which mentions a Ksatrapa and a 
Mahaksatrapa of Kaniska, but the date is given as the regnal year of Kaniska. 

The whole question may be properly discussed in detail only when the 
two inscriptions, on which this communication is based, are published, and 
it is only intended to show the great importance of the two records in solving 
the knotty problem of the Kusana Chronology and the foundation of the 
Saka Era. 
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A COIN OF SANABARES 
B. N. Mukherjee 

(Communicated in September, 1969) 

A coin in the cabinet of the Hermitage, Leningrad, can* be described 
as follows: * 

Obverse: The head of a male figure to left, wearing a Helmet, a dia¬ 
demed fillet with flowing ends and cheek plates; the head 
radiates; border of dots, partly out of flan; inscription 
in the cursive Greek characters— Sanabar . 

Reverse: Apollo standing to right, holding a bow in his left hand 
and an arrow (drawn from a quiver on the back?) in his 
right hand; inscription in the Greek script, which may be 
partly read as... Megas ( Sana)barou [PL Ic ]. 

The coin in question, which weighs 39*28 grains, thus refers to a person 
called Sanabares. The palaeographic features of the legends may assign the 
piece to the 1st century A.D. Hence the issuer in question may well be 
identified with Sanabares, the Indo-Parthian( ?) ruler of about the middle 
of the 1st century A.D. He is known to have ruled in certain areas including 
Sakastan and Arachosia. 

The coin under discussion bears only legends in the Greek characters, 
as was usual with the species of Sakastan during the period in question. 
The Archosian pieces of the same period generally carry both Greek and 
KharoshthI legends. 

The coins of Sanabares, carrying only Greek legends, might have been 
meant for circulation in a western area of Arachosia, lying near Sakastan, 
where KharoshthI might not have been so popular as in other parts of 
Arachosia. These might have been struck even in a territory in Sakastan 
bordering on Arachosia for circulation in the border area after Arachosia 
or at least the major part of it had been occupied by the Kushanas. The 
same observations may be made about the “bust: standing Apollo” 
coin of Sanabares, which carries only Greek inscriptions. This piece might 
have been influenced by the “Gondopharian symbol: standing Apollo” 
coin-type carrying only KharoshthI inscription (Numismatic Supplement , 
no. XIV, 1910, pi. XXXIV, no. 17). 
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SAKROGARH 

Adris Banerji 

(Communicated in December, 1969) 

Those who had occasion to pass by the railway station of Sahcbganj 
never realised that they were passing by an ancient, site in one of the most 
strategic areas on the periphery of West Bengal. Sakrogarh is an uncharted 
site, whose tactical advantages were extreme. The area between Lakhisarai 
and Tinpahar, on the Barharwa-Kiul Loop line of the Eastern railway, was 
the only course which invading armies could follow to gain access to the 
Gangetic delta, North Bengal and countries on the eastern coast, like Odra, 
Utkala and Kalihga. In fact, the region has justly been described as the 
‘Gallipoli of Bengal’. It extends for an area of 741 square miles, measuring 
40 miles from North to South and 30 miles from east to west. To the north 
and east, the boundary is the Ganges and on the west is the Bhagalpur 
district. To the south the boundary is a chain of hills and tablelands form¬ 
ing the watershed of the Gurmani and Bansloi rivers. These chains start 
from Kiul station, locally known as Kharagpur hills and merge them¬ 
selves in those of the Santal Parganas, that is Dumka and Pakur sub-divisions 
of the same district and Rampurhat sub-division of Birbhum district. There¬ 
for e nature had deliberately created the whole of the western portion, 
extending almost over the three fourths of the total area to be full of hills, 
valleys and jungle tracts of the ancient Kajangala desa. A buffer state, 
between Ariga and Uttara Rad ha. To the north the hills run in an unbroken 
line parallel to river Ganges, thereby leaving only a narrow strip of land at 
the disposal of the marching armies. For long centuries these were great 
obstacles to the military campaigners that wanted to march from and to 
Bengal. Naturally the human mind made every effort to have the area 
properly fortified for holding this area against enemy action, which agrees 
with the definition of giri-durgas in Kautalyas Artha-Sdstra and Manu Canto 
VII. 

The other cause of caution apart from the mountainous upheavals 
caused by seismic disturbances, was the river Ganges with its swift change of 
courses. Because, notwithstanding its various moods it offered many places 
for ferrying or fords from the North Bihar sides now represented by Mungher 
and Pumea districts. One such ferry even now exists at Bateivarasthana 
near the vast ruins of VikramaSila monasteries. The next was Sahebganj, 
which is the station when Gariga is in spate in monsoon ancris replaced by 
Maniharighat, during summer and winter seasons. A couple of its sister 
institutions are well known to the historians, such as Sakrigali, close to the 
Ganges, 6 miles to the east of Sahebganj now almost levelled to procure 
stone chips for railway lines and Teliyagarhi near Karamtala station on the 
Kiul-Sahebganj Loop Line, 7 miles west of modern Sahebganj city. 

After searching the Tinpahar area and visiting Rajmahal I was in the 
look out of a hill fort mentioned by the late R. D. Banerji, to have been 
located on a hill at Sahebganj observed by him. But the compensation was 
more than enough. I was informed that there were several sculptures in the 
Sahebganj Railway School and the local degree College. There I learnt, 
that they were collected from place called Sakrogarh now a ward of the 
Sahebganj township. It occupies an area about 12 bighas surrounded by a 
moat, about 1£ miles south west of Sahebganj railway station. In fact the 
bungalow of Sub-divisional Officer, Rajmahal, had been built on it, but, the 
major portion of the area was available for excavation. Rising from the 
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moat two terraces are clearly discernible representing probably the defences 
above the moat and the citadel proper. 

The moat is gradually silting up. The name itself is also very significant. 
Sakrogarh (sic. T§akragarh) is probably the ancient name of modern Saheb- 
ganj, founded to house Anglo Indian Railway employees for its climate. 
From this fort the pass beyond was called Sakragali which vulgo has trans¬ 
formed into Sakrigali. Sakro is derived from Sakra a name of Ipdra in Pali 
literature. ' 

The associated objects, that I found were Gupta and Pala potteries-buff 
wares and Green enameUed muslim pottery as / found by me at Bhitri and 
several sites near Malda such as Pipli. 

Pediments of local stone as opposed to RajmahJl schist or slates contain¬ 
ing festoon garlands with Makara and Itirttimukhrts within them. Vyalas 
with riders. The images of Siva, Gane£a, Parvatl and Vishnu possibly of the 
Pala period. The material calls for notice. The local stone a fine grained. 
variety probably indicates folk art practice as opposed to the official-Pala 
school who were devoted to the Rajmahal stone. 

I deeply regret that I did not bring any photos which are with Mid 
Eastern Circle Office of the Archaeological Survey. 










